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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
i] Vk ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
LV Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





eee ea) New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, "ebook foe 
pares 9 any college. Circulars. Early appl'ca- 
tion necessa 
a _ Mrs. 8. L. Capy and Miss C, E. Capy, Principals. — 
Coxnectic UT, Pomfret Centre. 
OMFRET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 
ber 3. For all information, address 
WILLuaM E. Peck, Head Master. 





roa RG Waterbury. 
Sz MARGARET’S DIOCESAN 
Boardin and Day School for Girls reopens Sept, 19, 
ev. Francis T. Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss 
anil R. Thillacd: Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmingt am, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 








ILLINoIs, Chicago, 708 Chamber rs cet 
7IICAGO COLLEGE OF LAI 
Law Department Lake Forest ae, Two 
and three year course. For information. address 
: wie E.} E. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary. _ 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
WY rs. F.D. BLAKE AND Mrs L. POLK 
CHAPMAN’S French and English Boarding and 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct 1, 1894 Students 
— for college. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 


School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d is 





H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. sip 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M.C. CaRTER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YWYAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
er and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work 


Miss S. R. CARTER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


fposTon UNI VERSI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
EpMuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical aang. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. ‘acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
y, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
Os Laboratories. Individual teaching. — 
advantages for home and outdoor life. Fifty bo 
: UF. B. Rar, 8.B. 
RAPP Plymo 
Mt KNAPP’'S HO. VEE SCHOOL FOR 
l w BOY s—12 Boys. 27th year. 
Roya. (Harv.), Head Master 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELLS FRIVATE 
School for Boys —Prepares for College or Scientific 

School. Send for Catalogue. 


New YorkK City, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens October 4. 
_Kindergarten October 10. Fifteenth year. 
NEW YORK CITY, 71st St., at West End Ave. 
] JAN NORMAN INST.—Founded 1857. 
i Sl Van NORMAN, Mrs. J. L. MATTHEWS, 
Principal. Vice Principal. 
New YorK City, 55 West 47th Street. 
TISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Mrs. Saran _H. EMERSON, ee A few board- 
ing pupils taken. n. Reopens October 3 


- _ NEw York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(‘£ —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
1894. Applications should be made early. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. 
Miss: SO ah ge ORME fe 23 Seo os S’ BOARD- 
and Day School —26th “Approved ” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn awe entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





Bitecidional 


PENNSYLVANIA, yo aD Chestnut Hill. 
TSS COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL’S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 

TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies. Fstablished in 
1848. Opens September 26. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. : 

LSS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 

paratory, Collegiate, and Art School r eopens Octo- 

ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown University, 

Smith and Wellesley Colleges. Colleze Professors in 

Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limitei number of boarding pupils. 


Museum of Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic suatomy and pracctive. Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Pair ting), Mrs. W illiam Stone (Decora- 
tive Design), B. L Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks MD. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the ay use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars — detailed information, address 

iss ELIZABETH LOMB ARD, Manager. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate, 
CENTRE FOR EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE- 
CIALTY. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
on application. , 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
New gymnasium; cottage dormitories, improved course 


of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Principal. 


ME S. JOHN McGINNIS, Jr.,OF NEW 
York, has taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vic- 
tor Hugo. Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer- 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 


ACADEMY, 
RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIF. N. Y 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thorougtly for Colles, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. > See offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of Wa 
BISBEE & AER, Principals. 

















TRC ULAR Ss of Best Sc ik. with Advice, 
free to parents. a pepetes for Colleges 
and Schools without charg R & Hv wescoe, 
UNION SCHOOL Boneac, 2 ww. 14th St.. N. Y. 


OCK WOOD HOUSE oie Sor 6 bors, 
GREYSTONE.—For younger boys. “Preparation 

for College. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N. J. 











Teachers, ete. 


LGIERS.—AMERICAN PHYSICIAN, 
M.A., age 29, wintering In Algiers,seeks engage- 
ment either as tutor or to take charge of patient. Speaks 
French. References. 
Dr. WILLIAM Beam, Hotel Cc ontinental, Algiers. Africa 


Wo YOU. NG ‘LADIES DE STRING 

the educational advantages of Boston can finda 
home in a private family by applying to Miss WaLLEy, 
78 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Highest refer- 
ences required. 


TANTED.—A POSITION AS RESI- 
dent or visiting governess. English branches and 
kindergarten. Address M. H., Box 200, Newburgh, N. ¥ 














UTORING FOR COLLEGE. 
G. H. MayNapIeR, A.M, 17 Plympton St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 





f ARVARD—Tutoring for Admission.— 
H. H. Brogan, Ph.D., 858 Main St., Cambridge. 





YIARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Bostou 
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School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street. Toronto: 
803 Tweifth Street, Washington, D. C.; 1204 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free, 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
d ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etec., to Colleges Senools, and Families. 
Apply te 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fvu.ton, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, recommends best teach 
ers toemployers free of charge. Are filling hundreds 
of high-class positions this se ae ae Correspondence 
solicited. . ALBERT, Manager. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.- Teac hers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RuGGLEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


MERICA AND FOREIGN Profes- 
sors, tutors. ie teachers, etc., supplied 
to colleges, schocls, and families. MIRIAM COYRIEVE, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 





Sve MERHORN’S TEA CHER = 
Agency, Oldest and best known In the U.S 
Established 1855. East 14th St., N.Y. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., C chicago. Agenc; y Manual wah e to any address. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


ers’ Bureau. Miss GRACE PoWERS THomas, M’g'r, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








, is valuable in proportion to its 

An . A g ENC ‘4 influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells Th Z's something, but if 
you about them ¢ itis asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- Ms i > 2 
mends you, that is more Ours kK CCOMLMLE nds 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for ae . Study oF for use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 
SPANISH IN TWENTY us sSONS. Lethed. Cloth, $1 50. 
INGLESE EN VIENTE LEcCIONES. Sthed. Cloth, $2 00, 
AmpPaRO. Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cents; 
Spanish only, annotated in Englix<h, 4th ed , 50 cents. 
Ex InpIano. 6th ed,, Spanish and English,’ 50 cents; 
Sth ed., Spanish, annotated in Englisp, 40 cents. 
DEPUES DF.LA LivUvia. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., 33 cts. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS. l3thed. 40 cents. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5c for Sanatogse of 
the largest stock of choice Spanisn Books in the U.S 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges, 
Cortina School of Languages, 111 W. 34th St.,N.Y. 








HUNT’S GEOMETRY FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. 


Introduction price, 30 cents. 


The purpose of the author of this book is to put into 
the hands of pupils a book that will heip both teacher 
and pupil Much inventive work is brought before the 
pupil. A few demonstrations are added as an introduc 
tion to geometrical reasoning. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW — CHICAGO. 


TRE LE ‘NOX L IBR. ARY 


(AND READING ROOD), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
A.M. to5 P.M 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets re quired. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


A copy of the scarce and beautiful edition of 
VITRUVIUS 
Is offered for sale. Folio, vellum, many quaint old full 
page and half-page plate s. initial-letters, head and tail 
pieces; Como, 1521. GEORGE P, HUMPHREY, 
25 B3 xchange St., Rochester, nx. 


Made and sold by the 
RAG L ) Moravian Ladies’ Sew 
£ ing Society. Price, = 


Sent by mail, prepaid 
Bicitel to 107 Market Street. Bethle hem, Pa. 








PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan 

tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, all grades, 
srices marked, on receipt of 0c. WM. R. JENKINS, 
ne wicca 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


B: ACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
I state wants to MaGaZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 











B. WESTERMANN & CO,, 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


S12 Broadway, New York 


School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages 

FLUGEL’'S Great German and English Dictionary, 
8 vols. Special teruns for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re 
ceive immediate attention. 
LONDON PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals 

Subscriptions to Periodicals received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Tf vou want FRENCH BOOKS, book 
of any description —Sch Books, Standar 
Books, Novels, ete.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pxudlisher and Importer, S51 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. 


Importations promptly mad 


F. W. CHRISTE RN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
a8 S000 as issued. 


To Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespearian a, Tare 
French books, works of art, ete., etc., will be sent, post 
pak 1, upon request. 

gz Attention is called to this ral uable collection. 


Calalogue on apfitcation, 


BRE ty ANO'S 
31 Union Sar 1are. New York. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST? 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY. 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed ou 
demand. New books received from Paris 3 times a 
week. Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos 
ete. Special importations to order 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and J urnals 
The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazin 
issued in America. The Dirtsion Visitor, 2 &) cents 
per year. Best non-partisan nop sectarian tempe« 
rance paper. Ask us to Quote on your wants. Mention 

Nation, 
ANERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
111 ARCH ST... PHILADELPHIA, PA 


We m: ake a specialty of hunting 
OL 1) Bi i KS up old books and magazines “We 
buy large and small ubrartes for cash. If you want 
anything in the book line write tous. Monthiy list of 
old, rare, and curious be oks free. 
THE Pu Ao en BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa 









A. KOEHLER & CO. Foreign Booksel 


U. L4vA Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular impertations from Leipatg 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc 
. . 7) , Subscriptions to foreign pe 
Forei "RH JOOA'S, Tiodicals, Tauchnitz British 
S authors. Catalogues on ap 
plication. CaRlL ScHOENHOF, 23 School St., Boston. 


RARE PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOKS Catalogues Issued Continually 
- > WE. BexJamry, 22 E. 16th St. New York. 
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HISTORY OF THE CAMP AIGA 


FOR THE 


Conquest of Canada 
IN 1770, 





Free Dea Von 
Mir 4 4 4 
By CHARLES NENRY JONES 
1 vol., Swe, cloth, 234 pages. Ss full-pa t 
traits of Revolutionary Generals Galt to; 
untrunmed edges. Published by Port AN 
Coates at $3.00. Our price, 75 cents, postag 
17 cents 
Of the military movements on the Norther 
during the Revolution, much has been written a 
the campaixnu of Montgomery tn 177 “ t ‘ 
edin his untimely death on the last day of that vea 
Much has alse been written about the disastrous ca 
yaign of Burgoyne tn 1777 The same atte hor as 
wen pald to the events ey tervening ‘ea 
1776, which, theugh less str imine nt r ef ._w 
f the create :t imm ance ft hee aus There ts 
anv where, so faras we are aware, any deta ta 
of that long and severe campelen Ss saliens ‘ + 
have been noticed by all bis‘ orlans pasting, ands 
of them have dwelt upon {€ with more or <s tt 
ness, but we have nowhere been a te» fir ‘ t 
ed, reliable, and reumstantial narra fa * 
teresting and often clistressing ev ts Su a 8 " 
the author has given us his book 
, )/ y ’ y . 
> oer y yf S $y ae.» 
Leary s Old Book Store, 
\ South Nov 
UNMOUMTEDP HOLOL N IS 
of t aud t 
Works f Art \y 
tions 1 ta Ss Paint as 
ScUipt ’ ’ 
with \v vs ’ . 
{ft Ww Send 8 
ti talogues f * 
sult ts L.is W 3 
Fair Views and A at the 
Fair “ ady 
Lantern slides made to order from any of 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Alt s 
on cards a specialty Albums supplied 
~~ e . Y n<t¢e ] ¢ 
Soule Photograph Co.. 334 Washo St.. Bos 
Principal Agencies: New York, } it x 1 
W_ 2ad st. cr aco, M Rrien & S vos W ash AY 
Philadelphia, J. E. Meclees & 1417 estnut st 
> , }. .? ; 
Hig 4 ‘ “4 * ‘ 4 < 
y + 
Portraits of Literary a Historica 
D : ’ ’ 7 
Personages. Engravings and Etch- 
ings by the best masters. A large col- 
ection of prints relating to N 
( esponde ( vited | K 
, > i 
K EL & Co., Paris, ¢ go, and 
zo East 16th St., New Yo 


sfasensast ho ‘are ‘ 

Fiistor Dartmouth College 
AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. Ho by FREDE 
Rick CHase. Vol I. To the outbreak of the college 
ntroversy. Large Svo, cloth, $5.50, net; postage 


24 centa, Sent on receipt of price by 
JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
\ ‘ oC For Extra Ilustrating. 
Be aN Ss Catalogues free on application. 
>. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 
Next to his Art Rooma, 
45-47 W. 31st Street, corner Broadway. 


VV: NETEENTH CENTURY BOOK: 
STORE 
Cheap Editions of all the Pest Books. Examine 
PRatTT, 6th Ave., 12th St.. N. Y. 


( "N-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. — 

The lat est statis tics tabulated. By Kena Michaels 
Atchison. $1.25. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co Pubs., Chi 
cago 


" TALOGUE OF 1,900 BRAND NEW 


items se lected from the Literary Junk Shop of 
A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 Park Kow, N. Y., now ready. 


H.! WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST. 


, dealer in Magazines and other periodic als. 


Sets, Seoul or single numbers. 
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MacMILLAN & Co.’s New Books. 





JUST READY. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. BY THE VEN, ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S, Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, author of ‘The Life of Christ,” ‘Seekers After God,” ete. 
With numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $6.00. 


; New Book by Frederic Harrison. 
‘The Meaning of History and Other Historical Pieces. | 


By Freperic Harrison, author of *‘ The Choice of Books, etc." Large 12mo, gilt 
Fr top. $2.25. Just Ready. 


TRANSLATION OF PROF. ERMAN’ S IMPORT 


New Book by Sir Fohn Lubbock. 
The Use of Life. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Lupsocs, Bart.. M P., F.R.S ,D.C.L, LL.D., author 
of ‘*The Beauties of Nature,” ‘*The Pleasures of Life,’ etc., ete, Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ANT WORK. COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Described by ADoLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. Trrarp. With 400 Illustrations and 12 Plates. Super-royal 8vo, $6.00. 


** A better or fuller work on the subject could hardly be desired It covers t 
gathering together all that is likely to interest the general reader. . . . A most fa: 


he whole range of Egyptology, and the author has shown a singular skill in 
scinating book."°—The Scotsman. 





A Constitutional History of the House of Lords, 


By Luxe Owen Prxe of the Public Record Office 8vo, cloth. $4.0u, net. 
‘*Mr. Pike writes as a scholar and not as a partisan. ... The origin of our 
present peer has never been more temperately discussed or illustrated with 
so many weighty arguments. "'— Manchester Guardian. 





Now Ready. Vol. I. 
The History of Greece, 
From its Commencement to the Close of the Independence of the Greek People. 


By Apvoty Hotm, Authorized Translation from the German. In 4 vols, 
Vol. I. Up tothe End of the Sixth Century B C. Extra crown 8vo, $2.50. 





Fust Published. 
Chapters on the Principles of International Law. 


By J. Westiake, M.A , Q.C., Whewell Professor of International Law in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo, $2.60, net. 





Now Ready. 
Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. 


Translated from the Second and Revised German Edition. 1892) by J. E. Crerau - 
ton, A.B. (Dalhousie), Ph.D, (Coruell), and E. B. TrrcHener, A.B. (Oxon.), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), 8vo, cloth, $4.00, net. 





NOW READY. ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


PRIDE AND 


PREJUDICE. 


By JANE AUSTEN. With Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY and 90 Illustrations by HugH THomson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, uniform with 
‘*Cranford,” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England,” ‘‘ Our Village,” etc. $2.25. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, on handmade paper. Super-royal 8vo, $18.00, net. 





BY MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


LOVE IN IDLENESS. 


A Tale of Bar Harbour. By F. Marron CrawrForn, author of ‘Kat 


harine Lauderdale,” ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘“‘A Roman Singer,” etc. With 


Illustrations reproduced from drawings and photographs. In one volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt edges, uniform with ‘‘ The Vicar of 


Wakefield,” ‘‘ Our Village,” etc. Price, $2.00. 





New Volume of Short Stories. 
By the late Editor of the Fortnightly Review. 
Elder Conklin, and Other Stories. 


By Frank Haraia, late editor of the Fortnijhtly Review. Crown 8&vo, cloth, 
25. 


Tales of Western Life. 


New Novel, by the Author of *‘A Village Tragedy.” 
The Vagabonds. 


By Maraaret L. Woops, author of “A Village Tragedy,’ ‘*‘ Lyrics and Ballads,”* 
‘*Esther Vanhomrigh.”’ Crown 8vo, uniform with ‘‘ The Raiders” and ‘* The 
Stickit Minister,** $1.50. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 


Edited by REGINALD BrRIMLEY JOHNSON, with Illustrations by NELLY ERICHSEN. In six volumes. 


Marriage. 2 Volumes. $2.00. The Inheritance. 


2 Volumes. $2.00. Destiny. 2 Volumes. $2.00. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price per set, 6 vols. in box, $6.00. 





In the Lion’s Mouth. | 

The Story of Two English Children in France, 1789-1793. By ELeanor C. Price, | 
author of ‘*Gerald,’ **The Foreigners,’’ ** Valentina,’’ ete. 12mo, orna- 

mental cloth, $1.50. In the Press. | 


By the Author of ‘‘Winifrede’s Journal.” 
Kensington Palace 
Iu the Days of Queen Mary If. A Story. By Emma Marswati, author of 
‘** Penshurst Castle,”’ ‘* Winifrede’s Journal,” etc. 12mo, cloth. 





NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to New and Current Publications. 


Price, 5 cents each number; subscription, 50 cents a year. 


The leading article this month is the Fourth Paper on ‘‘A Modern View of Mysticism,” by Mr. F. Marion CRAWFORD. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1894. 


‘The Week. 


THE registration figures are ominous for 
Tammany, considered either in bulk or 
in detail. It is not for the purpose of vot- 
ing the Tammany ticket that nearly as 
many voters have registered their names 
this year as registered them in the last 
Presidential contest. Whatever tide there 
is in motion is not Tammany but anti- 
Tammany; and it is safe to infer that 
when 42,523 more voters take the trou 
ble to register this year than register- 
ed last year, the greater part of these 
are against Tammany. An analysis by 
districts confirms this inference, for in 
the down-town districts, which are the 
Tammany strongholds, there is a uniform 
falling off from last year’s total, aggre- 
gating a decrease of nearly 12,000. All 
the increase is, in fact, in anti-Tammany 
districts. It is with good reason, there- 
fore, that the ‘arithmetic men” are 
figuring out a plurality for Col. Strong 
ranging from 40,000 to 60,000. Tammany’s 
arithmetic men are putting forth an esti- 
mate,evidently agreed upon before the figur- 
ing began, of 30,000 plurality for Grant, 
but they can reach it only by giving to Tam- 
many 30,000 more votes than it ever polled 
in the city. The highest Tammany vote 
ever given for a mayoralty candidate, 
with Democratic opposition, was that 
east for Grant in 1890, and that was 
only 116,000. Nobody believes that Tam- 
many is as strong to-day as it was then. 
It will lose in fraudulent votes alone, 
which have been kept off the registration 
list this year, at least 15,000 votes. To 
win, Grant must have at least 135,000 votes; 
and where these are to come from, no Tam- 
many arithmetic man is able to guess. 








Even the liquor-dealers are in revolt 
against Tammany. Their association,which 
is said to represent about 9,000 liquor-deal- 
ers, met last week and refused to endorse 
either Hill or Grant. Resolutions approv- 
ing both these candidates were introduced, 
but the opposition to them was so great 
that they were not put to a vote, and the 
meeting adjourned without action. One 
of the members thus explained the situa- 
tion: 


**We have been hounded and hounded, but 
they have gone too far. Tammany Hall has 
lost its grip on us for ever. We have been 
blackmailed and persecuted beyond endurance. 
It is Tammany alone that has compelled us to 
violate the law. For years and years we were 
obstructed in our efforts to secure all-night 
licenses, and finally two years ago we 
gave them an ultimatum. They yielded, and 
the Legislature passed a law giving the Excise 
Board the right to grant all-night licenses. 
But what is the result? Over two hundred 
applications have been made, but not one 
has been granted. The excuse is insultingly 
ridiculous. The commissioners say if they 
give it to one they will have to give it 
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to all. Such baby talk! We hold Mayor 
Gilroy and the Tammany chiefs responsi 
ble. We know the commissioners are only 
obeying orders. During a year we are sub- 
ject to constant assessments. We have to 
join the Tammany Hall general committee 
and pay $% for the honor; we have to join the 
Tammany club of the district and pay a $10 
initiation and $1a month dues, buy tive chow 
der tickets a year at $5 apiece, and contribute 
$50 or $100 to the campaign fund. Besides 
that, many of us have to take the captaincy of 
2 districts and spend our money to carry 
them.” 





It is a wonder that the liquor-dealers 
have not reached this conclusion before. 
Tammany has systematically favored laws 
against Sunday and night-selling in order 
that these might be used as a basis for 
the blackmailing which has become so 
heavy a burden. The figures which are 
given above coincide with those brought out 
by the Lexow committee, and are not at all 
exaggerated. Tammany, through the police 
and its district leaders, has been using the 
excise laws in the same way that it has 
used the laws against gambling and disre- 
putable houses. The more restrictive the 
law, the more it has been “worth” to 
Tammany for blood money. The liquor 
dealers are not the only persons who ought 
to be getting their eyes open on this sub 
ject. The moral and religious people of the 
city ought to begin to realize that legalized 
Sunday liquor-selling, between specified 
hours, through side doors it may be, is the 
surest way to stop one form of police 
blackmailing and demoralization. The 
selling will goon in spite of all attempts 
to prevent it, and, if it be regulated within 
reasonable bounds, not only will it be no 
more objectionable than it is at present, 
but it will not be a basis for blackmail for 
the benefit of rascally politics. 





We may safely challenge John Fiske, 
Henry Adams, and all other living Ameri 
can historians, and even Stubbs and 
Creighton, who have written much of 
medieval Europe, for a parallel in tale or 
history to the figure cut by Mr. Coudert 
at the Hill meeting last week. What 
could induce a moral being, with an im 
mortal soul, to put himself in such a posi 
tion, it is impossible to conceive. He was 
there recommending people to elect as 
Governor a man whom he has, with all 
the solemnity within his reach, been de 
nouncing within a vear as a liar, a cheat, 
and a thief. Not one word has he ever ut 
tered in retraction or modification of these 
charges. He goes right on, bouffe fashion, 
and says, ** Here is your man: hurrah for 
Hill, progress, and reform!*’ Now.a few 
days ago Mr. Coudert expressed his fear 
that if Hill were not elected, the Demo- 
cratic party would be thrown into a condi 
tion of ** suspended animation for an inde 
finite period of vears.”’ 
opinions about this, but there cannot be 
two opinions about Mr. Coudert’s “ani 


here may be two 





mation * as a reformer having been * sus 
pended’? during the rest of his mor 
tal existence. Nobody will ever again 
pay the slightest attention to one word he 
writes or speaks on behalf of good govern 
ment or any other political improve 
ments. We regret this extremely. The 
loss of all moral influence by any one of 
the few intellectual men we have among 
us who take an active part in politics, is 
a serious loss for the country. Mr. Coudert 
was born for better things. Even Hill 
must now say that ‘the has no use for 
him.” 


Mr. Goff has had John C. Sheehan, the 
police commissioner, in the witness-chair, 
and has got a great deal of information 
out of him which is of value. He showed 
that Sheehan, who is a brother of * Blue 
Eyed Billy of Butfalo.”" came to this 
city a complete stranger to it in July, 
1886, and found himself almost imme 
diately secretary of the Aqueduct Com 
mission at a salary of 84.000 a vear 
This was a snug berth for a man to get 
who had left his native city under a cloud, 
because it was discovered after he retired 
from a public office there that his ae 
counts were short &),900 From his 
$4,000 position he stepped in February, 
1892, into a poliee commissionership at a 
salary of 8.000, and has succeeded in 
holding it till the present time. In addition 
to this he is a partner in a law firm which 
is counsel to the Excise Board: and from 


} 


he | had a case 


oe nas never 





. he draws 84,000 or 8,000 a vear. 
He is also the senior partner in a firm of 
contractors who have contracts for about 
half a million dollars for public improve 
ments in Long Island City. In these con 
tracts a brother of Inspector Williams is 
also interested, and Sheehan was able 
to remember, after he had been prodded 
by Mr. Goff, that he talked with a man who 
went to Tom Platt to get this brother 
appointed police commissioner in place of 
Mr. MacLean. Later he admitted, as di 
rectly as a Sheehan can admit anything, 
that it was Croker, and not the Police De 
partment, that closed the pool-rooms last 
year, the orders coming from Croker 
through Jimmy Martin. Sheehan admitted 
that he had heard many times that the pool 
room operators were paying money to the 
police for ‘“protection’’ against the law, 
and said that in order to test the matter 
he sent for some of the operators and they 
denied that they had paid money for such 
a purpose! That was the beginning and 
end of his efforts to enforce the law. 
What Croker’s motive was,was not touched 
upon. The point made clear was, that 
Croker was absolute boss of the Police 
Board, and was able to shut off a supply 
of blackmail revenue to the police by sim- 
ply telling Martin and Sheehan that it 
must be done, 
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It does seem extraordinary that a con- 
vention called to frame a new Constitu- 
tion, which contained a large number of 
the most eminent lawyers in the State, 
should submit to the people a proposition 
as to the legislative department of the 
Government which is, at best, obscure and 
doubtful. The convention meant to pro- 
vide that, if a change is decreed by the 
people, the Senate after the year 1895 
shall consist of 50 members and the As- 
sembly of 150, while the old body of 32 and 
128 respectively shall hold office during 
1895. It would have been perfectly simple 
to make an explicit statement of this in- 
tention, so clear that nobody could mis- 
take its meaning. What was actually done 
was to provide that, if the article is ratified 
by the people, the Legislature after January 
1, 1895, should have a Senate of 50 mem- 
bers and an Assembly of 150, without the 
explanatory clause that, until such a body 
could be elected in November of next year, 
the old number of each branch should be 
maintained. The result is that one law- 
yer now says that, if the apportionment 
amendment is adopted, there can be no 
legal Legislature in 1895, because the con- 
stitutional authority by which it was 
chosen will have been abrogated, while 
another legal authority holds that there 
will be vitality enough left in the old Con- 
stitution to maintain the Legislature; and 
plain voters do not know what to think— 
except that they had better vote against 
the article, and thus avoid all uncertainty. 





The difficulty of interesting the people 
in amendments of the Constitution is fresh- 
ly illustrated by the official returns of 
the Georgia election of last month. There 
were cast for the State ticket 218,055 
votes, but on the three amendments sub- 
mitted the totals ranged only from 
104,908 to 115,606. In other words, 
only one -voter in two cared enough 
about either of the three propositions to 
say whether he favored or opposed it. 
The amendment proposing a necessary in- 
crease in the number of Supreme Court 
justices was defeated by a majority of 
2,952 votes, because its opponents rallied 
all their forces, while many voters who 
had nothing against it and would admit 
that the change was a desirable one, ne- 
glected to record themselves either way. 
The official count, by the way, shows 
that the Democrats really held their 
strength very well as compared with 1892. 
The total vote in the Presidential election 
was 223,956, of which the Democrats had 
129,386, the Republicans 48,305, and the 
Populists 42,939, or 91,244 for the com- 
bined opposition. This year the Populist 
ticket, supported by the Republicans, 
polled from 92,641 to 96,888 votes for the 
different candidates, and the Democratic 
from 121,049 to 125,295—practically the 
same division as in 1892. 


The poll-tax scandal is again attracting 
attention in Pennsylvania. The Constitu- 





tion of that State makes the payment of 
such a tax within two years one of the re- 
quirements for the qualification of a voter, 
but it was found long ago that a great 
many men would rather go without voting 
than pay it. Then the campaign commit- 
tees began to pay such taxes, and the 
practice has now reached such dimensions 
that the two party machines in Philadel- 
phia have this year purchased 95,000 poll- 
tax receipts. This is obviously a form 
of bribery, which is forbidden by the spi- 
rit of the law, but some amendment of the 
statute seems required in order to stop it. 
Some people think that the best way of 
overcoming the evil would be to abolish 
the poll-tax requirement, as most other 
States have done. Theoretically there is a 
good deal to be said in favor of such a 
qualification for the suffrage, but practi- 
cally it seems to work more harm than 
good wherever it is retained. 





There is no doubt that the extent of 
the financial depression has been exag- 
gerated by Republican organs. Nobody 
can go about much in the agricultural 
districts of New York and New England 
without being struck by the evidences of 
general content. The farmers show no signs 
of distress, their buildings are in good con- 
dition, and the large number of bicycles to 
be found in many small villages furnishes 
conclusive evidence that there is ready 
money to spend. The Vermont Farmers’ 
Advocate, a non-partisan journal publish- 
ed at Burlington, confirms the impression 
which a carriage tour in that region makes 
upon the stranger. The editor of the Ad- 
vocate recently took a long drive through 
Orleans and Essex Counties, and found 
indications of prosperity everywhere— 
“new barns going up, old ones re- 
paired, houses well painted, horses, vehi- 
cles, implements, cattle, all bearing the 
evidences of comfort and plenty; rich 
crops waving in the fields, the small vil- 
lages neatand tidy, the larger ones bust- 
ling with trade.’’ Indeed, he discovered 
‘* absolutely nothing to indicate the exist- 
ence or the recent passage of anything like 
‘hard times,’’’ and he makes this encou- 
raging summary of the general situation 
in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine: 

““We do not ignore the fact that the nation 
has been financially disturbed by ‘ tariff tin- 
kering,’ whatever may be the ultimate results 
thereof, but we do say that in northern New 
England, at least, times are as good and the 
people as contented as they have been at any 
time in the past twenty years. The farmers as 
a whole are lessening their indebtedness, where 
they have any, and those who are out of debt 
with money to loan (and these are not few) 


complain that there is but little call for money, 
and this little only at unusually low rates.” 





The Galveston Daily News furnishes a 
very apt illustration of the sort of ideas 
that are floating about, touching the silver 
question and the currency question in 
general. A gentleman of fair intelli- 
gence in that city asked the editor in 
good faith to inform him whether the 
phrase ‘‘sixteen to one’’ meant that the 





weight of the silver dollar should be six- 
teen times as much as that of the gold dol- 
lar, or whether it meant that the Govern- 
ment ought to coin sixteen silver dollars 
for every gold dollar from bullion of Ameri- 
can mines. This query seems very droll, yet 
if we were to assume that the gentleman 
who propounded it was a very ignorant 
person, we should make a serious mistake; 
for, as another correspondent of the Gal- 
veston News says: ‘‘ You can stand on the 
corner of any street in the Strand and ask 
the first 100 men of all grades of intelli- 
gence who pass to explain what free silver 
means, and 90 will tell you honestly that 
they know nothing about it.’’ This is per- 
fectly true, and it is as true of New York 
as it is of Galveston. 





The more one examines the contract- 
labor act, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, the more monstrous its provisions 
seem, and the plainer becomes the duty 
of Congress in the coming session to make 
modifications in it. For instance, a poor 
man, say a mechanic, might very well in 
Europe make a contract with an employer 
and come over here under it in complete 
ignorance of our laws. He might on his 
arrival here slip through the custom-house 
without being detected as a contract la- 
borer. He might settle down, hire or buy 
a house within the year allowed to the sec- 
retary to find him out and follow him up. 
What is his status during that period? 
The Supreme Court has actually decided, 
in the Fong Yue Ting case, that the provi- 
sions of Article V. of amendments, United 
States Constitution, ‘* No person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law,’’? do not apply to 
an alien immigrant who has not acquired 
a domicile, because, so far as he is con- 
cerned, any examination into his right to 
come here by such executive officer as 
Congress may select (without appeal to 
the courts) is ‘‘due process of law.” This 
means, of course, that Congress can, as 
regards this class of persons, make any- 
thing it pleases—drumhead court-martial, 
for instance—‘‘due process of law,” or, in 
fact, deprive them wholly of the protec- 
tion of the Constitution, the law, and the 
courts. If this hostility to them were con- 
fined to the wharf while they were landing, 
and lasted only until they could be sent 
back, there might be some excuse for it. 
But to allow human beings to live in the 
country for a whole year under such a ré- 
gime seems shocking. Moreover, the law 
really creates a class hitherto unknown to 
American institutions—of outlaws and pa- 
riahs who hold their liberty and property 
at the mercy of a single boss. The ancient 
and undoubted principle of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty which Lord Mansfield applied in 
the Somerset case, was that the Constitu- 
tion covers not individuals or classes of in- 
dividuals, but the soi/—that you cannot 
Jand in the country without getting under 
the shelter of the Constitution. A mere 
‘‘ nigger ’’ landing in England in 1771 at 












































once became entitled to the habeas corpus 
and that ‘*‘ due process of law ’’ enjoyed by 
the rest of the community. But we have 
a class of white men among us to-day to 
whom the habeas corpus is mere ‘ gas,”’ 
and who are ruled arbitrarily by a single 
officer of the Government. Surely this state 
of things must be abhorrent to Congress 
men. 





In our article last week on Mr. Morton’s 
coachman, as we are reminded by a corre- 
spondent, the second reference to the Su- 
preme Court was really not a quotation 
from Nishimura Ekiu agt. the United 
States, but a syllabus or paraphrase of the 
doctrine laid down in Fong Yue Ting’s case, 
149 United States Reports, which through 
inadvertence crept into our article as ifa 
continuance of the previous textual cita 
tion. It is simply a confirmation of Nishi- 
mura Ekiu, and is eqtally shocking to 
those who care for the great principles of 
American liberty. It decides among other 
things that the deportation of a resident 
alien from this country, breaking up his 
home and it may be ruining his business, 
is *‘not a punishment for crime,’ nor yet 
‘‘banishment,”” but simply a ‘ method 
of enforcing hi8 return to his own coun- 
try.’ ‘*He has not, therefore,” it says, 
‘been deprived of life, liberty, and pro- 
perty without due process of law; and 
the provisions of the Constitution se- 
curing the right of trial by jury, and 
prohibiting unreasonable searches and 
seizures, and cruel and unusual punish- 
ments, have no application.’”?> The sole 
reason why these provisions of the Con- 
stitution have no application to him is sim- 
ply that Congress has thought fit to sus 
pend them in his case, and place his liberty 
and property in the hands of Stump or 
some other Treasury subordinate. He has, 
however, the consolation of knowing that 
his ruin is not ‘‘a punishment for crime.”’ 
The whole decision reminds us of the Irish- 
man who was very anxious to ride in a 
Sedan chair, and was put by certain wags 
into one that had neither seat nor bottom, 
in which he was obliged to keep up 
with the bearers vn foot. Being asked how 
he liked it, he declared that “if it wasn’t 
for the name o’ the thing, he’d as lief 
walk.”’ 





Stronger condemnation of the legislation 
under which this decision was made, and 
therefore of the proceedings in Howard's 
case, has seldom been heard from the 
bench than was uttered by Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justices Brewer and Field, 
dissenting, in this Fong Yue Ting case. 
“It contains within it,’ as Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller remarked, ‘the germs 
of the assertion of an _ unlimited 
and arbitrary power, in general incom- 
patible with the immutable principles 
of justice, inconsistent with the nature of 
our Government, and in conflict with the 
written constitution by which the Govern 
ment was created and those principles se- 
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tration of Mr. Cleveland, of all men in 
the world, should have resorted to 
the use of these odious weapons for the 
annoyance of a political opponent, in 
the midst of a canvass, through the 
persecution of a poor foreigner, is some- 
thing which is saved from being amaz 
ing only by being inexplicable. When 
last heard from, Stump had taken 107 
typewritten pages of ‘testimony’ in the 
case, and there is a long report from 
“the special board of inquiry,’ and a 
separate letter from Dr. Senner— and all 
this about aman whom a United States 
Court has solemnly declared to be, under 
the law, exempt from Stump’s jurisdiction. 


We see nothing in the recent action of 
Germany against American cattle to be 
come hysterical over. The trade in meats 
between the United States and Germany 
has never been large or of much impor 
tance in value of goods exported. From 
1870 to 1878 no cattle were exported. The 
trade opened in the latter year with 1,171 
head, valued at 887,648. In 1879 a small 
increase was shown; 1,330 head, valued at 
#116,860. Then the * trade ” disappeared 
from record, and, after small spasmodic 
shipments, broke out in 1890 with a total 
of 3,977 head, valued at 82335,540. Since 
that time the exports have been: 


Head 
ISvl 5,223 S27 SS 
sve 4.045 His dno 
1893 410 41s) 
LSso4 3.080 Ow. TaD 


As the entire export of cattle in ISM was 
359,011 head, valued at 833,455,002, the 
prohibition by Germany will produce 
small effects. Nor has the trade in fresh 
beef between the two countries been of 
more importance. The first shipment was 
made in 1886—9,398. pounds. Nothing 
followed till 1898, when an experimental 
shipment of 10,017,142 pounds was made, 
and after that nothing: for the follow 
ing year showed only 1,066 pounds, valued 
at $80. Before crying out, 


it would be 
well to measure the extent of the pinch. 


Lord Rosebery'’s long-heralded attack 
on the House of Lords was delivered on 
Saturday evening, but there is no reason 
for believing that it will either greatly 
affright the Tories or greatly delight the 
Radicals. What the latter really want is a 
Cromwellian prime minister, with root 
and-branch methods for every occasion; 
but they must be convinced now, if they 
were not before, that their present leader 
is too much at ease in Zion to attempt any 
such role. He favors ‘** the principle of 
a second chamber,’ which they abhor, 
and has no fiercer threat to make than 
that the Commons will pass a resolu- 
tion affirming that thev are the ‘domi 
nant partner."’ All this will seem like the 
merest paltering, to Labouchere and his 


or) 


fellow-radicals, who really forced Rosebery 





to say something, but whose demands can 





be satisfied only by an immediate disso 
lution, and an appeal to the country on 
the issue of taking away from the Lords 
control over general legislation as com 
pletely as control over money bills has al 
ready beea taken from them. The Con 
servatives, on the other hand, will be 
willing to discuss ‘the principle of 
a second chamber” at any length, until 
home rule is shoved still further into 
the background or entirely forgotten. A 
prompt appeal to the country on the re 
jection of the bill they had reason to 
dread, but vague and future threats to do 
something not specitied they will laugh 
at. Lord Salisbury is quite ready for 
an academic debate with Rosebery about 
second chambers, and in dialectic of that 
sort will prove himself far the better 
man. It is thus a fair conclusion that 
the premier's half-hearted attack on the 
Lords, with his * l-would-an-L-dared "* air 


throughout it, will not aid his party or h 


is 


own political fortune 


The excitement in Europe over the ap 
proaching death of the Czar is due to the 
fact that the army, which in Russia stands 
for public opinion, is known to be strongly 
in favor of war, and that little or nothing is 


known of the character of the Tsesare 
vitch, or about his state of mind, except 
that he does not want to be Czar. The 


Nihilists, if they have accomplished no 
thing else, have succeeded in making the 
head of the state terribly uncomfortable, 
so that everybody naturally shrinks from 
the place. It cannot be occupied without 
endless precautions which make life a kind 
of slavery. Then, also, the growing com- 
plexity of modern society, the multiplica 
tion of interests, of dangers, necessities, 
and tribulations are making the life of 
an autocrat—that is, of a man who 
tries to be the Government—almost un- 
bearable. The Czar is the only sove- 
reign of our day who insists on being an 
old-fashioned monarch, and the effort has 
probably had much to do with killing 
him, though helped, it is said, by cham- 
pagne. But one thing he did success- 
fully: he kept the peace, in spite of end- 
less pressure from the generals who wanted 
promotion and decorations. Russia wants 
the Balkan Peninsula and Constan- 


tinople, France wants Alsace-Lorraine~ 


and Egypt—two standing dangers to 
peace—and the world is wondering what 
will happen when the best friend of peace 
is gone. The worry of the situation is in- 
creased in England by great uncertainty 
as to the powers of the fleet. All the 
experts are trying to extract les- 
sons from the naval fight between the 
Chinese and Japanese, but the only 
thing which appears clearly is the terri- 
ble effect of modern guns on modern 
ironclads, and the extraordinary capacity 
of ironclads for instantaneous sinking. 
Nothing seems to go to the bottom of the 
sea with the alacrity of a ‘‘ battle-ship,”’ 
and as a rule the crew go down with her. 
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McKINLEY’S CAMPAIGN. 
Mr. McKin ey is filling a large space in 
the newspapers at the present time, but 
the common remark of Republican _poli- 
ticians is that ‘he is not in it.”’ This isa 
comprehensive phrase, implying that the 
Governor of Ohio is struggling for the 
Presidential nomination of his party, but 
that he has not the ghost of a chance. 
Why he has no chance is easy to see. 
When the Republican party returned to 
power in 1888 and found itself in possession 
of a majority of both houses of Con- 
gress as well as the Executive, the Wool- 
Growers’ Association of Ohio went to 
Washington and demanded an increase of 
the dutiés on wool. They said to the Re- 
publican leaders in substance: ‘‘ This vic- 
tory means more tariff, and if you don’t 
give it to us, we turn against you and 
carry the State of Ohio against you.” 
Under the influence of this threat Mc- 
Kinley, the immediate representative of 
the wool-growers, was appointed chairman 
of the committee on ways and means. It 
beeame noised about at once that the du- 
ties on wool were to be increased. So the 
woollen manufacturers went to Washing- 
ton and said, ‘‘If you raise the duties on 
wool, you must raise the duties on wool- 
lens also.”’ ‘All right,’? said McKinley, 
‘‘ just tell us what you want.’? It had 
been their custom on former occasions, 
when they had Mr. Morrill of Vermont to 
deal with, to ask for considerably more 
than they expected to get, because it was 
his habit to cut down their claims about 
25 per cent. So they did the same thing 
with McKinley, and to their surprise he 
gave them all that they asked. Then 
the other protected classes, seeing the 
door open, rushed in pell-mell—not that 
they needed any more protection, but be- 
cause they saw a chance to get it. They 
were doing well enough already, but who 
could resist this glaring invitation to take 
some more? The tariff then existing was 
a Republican measure. Not only so, but 
it was higher by 20 per cent. than the 
Tariff Commission of 1883 had recom- 
mended. 

The spectacle presented by this swinish 
multitude rushing to Congress to get their 
profits raised chilled the Republican party 
long before the elections of 1890 came on. 
* They had not expected an increase of the 
tariff. They had not desired it. They 
had expected and desired to prevent a re- 
duction by the Democrats; but there 
was a wing of the party who would 
have been pleased with a lowering of the 
duties in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission. A 
still larger number found their business 
injured instead of benefited by the in- 
crease of duties on the raw materials of 
their industry. 

To all these, to the moderate men of 
both parties and of no party, the McKin- 
ley tariff came as a surprise and a bitter 
disappointment. It went into operation 
at the beginning of October, 1890. One 
month later the elections for Congress 





took place, and the Republican party was 
buried under an avalanche. Nosuch mis- 
fortune had ever overtaken it. In a 
House of 332 members it elected only 88. 
It carried only three States east of the 
Missouri River — Maine, Vermont, and 
Pennsylvania—and the losses west of that 
boundary were heavy. No party ever re- 
ceived a more sobering lesson, and this was 
emphasized in the succeeding Presidential 
election. 

That this was chiefly, if not wholly, due 
to McKinleyism, is the fixed opinion of 
nine out of ten Republicans throughout 
the country, and it is a correct opinion. It 
is for this reason that they are telling each 
other now, when they hear of McKinley’s 
special train and his run of sixty miles per 
hour to New Orleans, that ‘he is not in 
it.” Whatever blunder the party may 
be guilty of in 1896, it will not be that 
of inviting the battles of 1890 and 1892 
over again. They will never raise the 
issue of the McKinley tariff as it would be 
raised if McKinley were the candidate 
two years hence. Nor will they make the 
tariff issue prominent in any way in the 
near future. They shirked McKinleyism 
as much as possible in their last national 
convention. The masses of the party had 
lost what little faith they had ever had in 
it. Consequently it was not mentioned in 
the platform, and McKinley himself re- 
ceived only 182 votes out of 904, or one- 
fifth of the whole. He will never get so 
many again. 

The Republican party will assuredly be 
stronger in 1896 and in succeeding years 
if it takes ground against reopening the 
tariff issue. Another general overhauling, 
either down or up, is not now admissible. 
It is far better to let the industries of the 
country adjust themselves to the new con- 
ditions. It is quite possible that the next 
tariff change may be made like that of 1857 
—with the consent of both parties and of 
all sections. In 1846 occurred the first ra- 
dical change of tariff policy. In that year 
was passed what the protectionists styled 
‘*a free-trade tariff’’—a measure which 
substantially stripped duties on imports of 
their high protective character. The pro- 
tectionists- had been voiuble in their pro- 
phecies of ruin to the nation if such a mea- 
sure should be passed. The low-tariff men 
declared that they only wanted a chance 
to apply the test of experience to their 
theory. A full opportunity was given for 
the application of this test. That the 
‘* free-trade tariff’? worked well, even Mr. 
Blaine was constrained to admit in his 
‘Twenty Years of Congress.’ After point- 
ing out that the Whig victory of 1848 was 
not decisive enough to warrant any attempt 
to change the tariff if there had been a de- 
sire, he confesses that there was no desire. 
He proceeds: 

“The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant re- 
venue, and the business of the country was in 
a flourishing condition at the time Gen. Tay- 
lor’s administration was organized. Money 
became very abundant after the year 1849; 
large enterprises were undertaken, speculation 


was prevalent, and fora considerable period the 
prosperity of the country was general and ap- 





ae gpd genuine. After 1852 the Democrats 
d almost undisputed control of the Gov- 
ernment, and had gradually become a free- 
trade party. The principles embodied in the 
tariff of 1846 seemed for the time to be 
so entirely vindicated and approved that re- 
sistance to it ceased, not only among the 
people, but among the protective economists, 
and even among the manufacturers to a 
large extent. So general was this acquiescence 
that in 1856 a protective tariff was not sug- 
gested or even hinted by any one of the three 
parties which presented Presidential can- 
didates. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that with a plethoric condition of the National 
Treasury for two or three consecutive years 
the Democratic Congress, in the closing ses- 
sion of Pierce’s Administration, enacted what 
has since been known as the tariff of 1857. By 
this law the duties were placed lower than they 
had been at any time since the war of 1812. 
The act was well received by the people, and 
was indeed concurred in bya considerable por- 
tion of the Republican party.” 


The low-tariff tendencies of the Repub- 
lican party in its early history could not 
be more strikingly illustrated than by the 
fact that, after ten years of the ‘ free- 
trade tariff,’’ still lower duties were vot- 
ed for by both Senators from Massachu- 
setts, CharlesSumner and Henry Wilson, as 
well as by Republican Senators from other 
manufacturing States like New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York. 
It was during the discussion of this mea- 
sure in 1857 that Senator Wilson made this 
defence of the policy of freeing raw mate- 
rials, speaking particularly of wool: 

““The manufacturers, Mr. Chairman, make 
no war upon the wool-growers. They assume 
that the reduction of the duty on wool, or the 
repeal of the duty altogether, will infuse vigor 
into that drooping interest, stimulate home pro- 
duction,and diminish the importation of foreign 
woollen manufactures, and afford a steady and 
increasing demand for American wool. .. . 
The experience of England, France, and Bel- 
gium demonstrates the wisdom of that policy 
which makes the raw material duty free. Let 
us profit by their example.” 

After an interval of nearly forty years 
we now have again a tariff law which 
makes changes in the direction of lower 
duties. The test of experience will be ap- 
plied to it for two years before another 
Presidential election is held. It re- 
mains to be seen whether history will 
repeat itself. If it does, we shall see 
the Republicans discovering that the 
earlier position of their party was the wise 
one, and that its leaders in 1856, who did not 
even mention the tariff in the first national 
platform of the organization, were safer 
guides than those who made McKinleyism 
its ruling principle in 1890 and 1892, with 
such disastrous results. 








TAMMANY FINANCIERING. 


Iv its administration of the city’s finances 
Tammany Hall is able to make one strong 
prima-facie appeal to the sympathies of 
taxpayers. The tax-rate for the current 
year, $1.79 per $100, is the lowest for many 
years. Since 1886, the year in which the 
municipal debt reached its lowest figure, 
the decrease in the tax-rate has been almost 
continuous. It was $2.29 per $100 of the 
assessed valuation in that year—a figure 
exceeded but once in thirteen years. 
An analysis of the annual reports of 
the {[comptroller, the city’s financial offi- 
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cer, shows, however, that the low tax-rate 
has been reached by a system alike dis- 
creditable to the city authorities and 
cumulative of burdens for the future. It 
is quite generally supposed that the low 
tax-rate has been accomplished by the 
simple and non-delusive device of in- 
creasing the valuations of real estate 
for taxable purposes by fifty millions or so 
every year, and by this meansalone. If 
such were the case, there would be no par- 
ticular occasion for criticism of Tam- 
many’s methods, for fifty millions a year 
does not begin to represent the average 
yearly increase of the wealth of New York 
city expressed in houses and lands. Since 
1886 the annual increase in new buildings 
alone has been over $60,000,000. A tax- 
rate decreased by so simple a method as 
this would delude nobody; and since it 
would involve only an inoffensive jugglery 
of the figures, it would furnish no grounds 
for criticism of the perpetrators. 

But there are other facts involved in the 
process by which the tax-rate has been 
reduced, facts of much significance, which 
are never published in connection with the 
tax-rate, and of which the taxpayers of 
the city are kept in ignorance by our Tam- 
many authorities as much as they can be. 
The method by which the tax-rate has 
been steadily reduced could be graphically 
shown by a table giving by each year in 
succession since 1876 the annual tax-rate, 
the net bonded debt, the gross valuation 
for purposes of taxation, the annual levy, 
the annual State tax, the interest on city 
bonds, the annual appropriations from the 
sinking-fund in reduction of taxation, and 
the annual budget for purely administra- 
tive purposes. But such a table would 
take up a great deal of space, and the 
facts involved can just as clearly be shown 
by a comparison of the figures of 1886 
with those of 1894. As stated in the comp- 
troller’s reports the facts are as follows: 





















Assessed valuation, 1886............... .... $1,420,968 286 
Assessed valuation, 1894...............c0 2,003,332 ,037 
car cigace doncocckaaidesharnesestenntdaniavosio” $582,363,751 
Net bonded debt, 1886...............ccc eee $90,395,633 
Net bonded debt, 1894 (July 31)............. 122,778,073 
os ox bunctsgaeccsstsamatvessnbcedaditasesnectxpes $32,382,440 
Total appropriations, 1886....................... $33,802,320 
Total appropriations, 1894...0.....00 0.0.00... 338,664 257 
I iosictictipeciaviessatinns sassomeaewosn $4,861,937 
NN Ti socacsndissndsehivew: gnackaaeciosteoen $4,199,606 
State tax, TGVS......c.000. 00... aeasnet cians 4,112,266 
Mav scciceckvencciinsineecs sniecebelnatsila . $87,340 
Interest on city debt, 1886.00.00... $7,456,184 
Interest on city debt, 18B4........0... 0... 5,134,199 
PIII ss cacecaustenssi carducsecegativonstionneeere . $2,321,985 
Appropriated from general fund, 1886.. $2,250,000 
Appropriated from general fund, 1884... 3,600,000 
IR icstkesccticcesktscnbonins ieacacead $1,350,000 
Expenditures for general city purposes, 
BIN Sa snc: Aisnicccr edeomnenseuaeiserdebennebicehins $22,146,530 
Expenditures for general city purposes, 
Ss ele eer , each 20,417,791 
ERIN eee cicsccscves aie sninaiihenitin $7,271,261 
bi See . $2.29 
Tax-rate, 1894............. : : on 1.79 
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It is apparent from these statistics that 
not only has the taxable valuation been 
increased so as to make a larger revenue 
possible from a lower rate of taxation, 
but that over 830,000,000 of indebted- 
ness that ought to have been met by gene- 
ral taxation has been added to the bur 
dens of posterity; and this in face of the 
fact that there has been a large increase in 
the city’s revenues from its own properties 
and franchises, and a very large decrease in 
the expenditures necessary for State taxes 
and interest on the city debt. This last 
has undoubtedly been the result of the 
economies practised previous to 1886 and 
since the Tweed régime, by which the net 
bonded debt of the city was reduced from 
$120,000,000 in 1876 to $90,000,000 in 1886. 
The credit of the municipality grew under 
this process until the rate of interest neces 
sary to be paid to float city bonds at par de- 
clined from an average of 6 per cent. in 
1876 to an average of less than 3 per cent. 
during the last ten years. Now, however, 
the net bonded debt of the city is larger 
than ever before—even in Tweed times— as 
the result of Tammany financiering, and 
the margin below the constitutional limit 
available for an emergency or for any 
large undertaking, as, for instance, the 
construction of a rapid-transit railroad, is 
smaller than at any former time in over 
ten years. 

Thus it will be seen that the Tammany 
process of reducing the annual tax-rate is 
exceedingly simple. It consists in adding 
a few millions annually to the bonded 
debt, in increasing the tax assessment 
from fifty to seventy millions annually, in 
grabbing a larger amount every vear from 
the general fund, and in paying for pre 
sent purchases with future promises. 
It is only necessary to carry the pro 
cess a little further in order to bring the 
tax-rate still lower. Indeed, it is not ab 
solutely necessary to have any taxes at all 
next year, or perhaps for two years. There 
is still a margin of over $70,000,000 under 
the constitutional limit of indebtedness. 
If Tammany chooses to wipe out taxes al 
together for a year or two, it will only be 
necessary to issue three times as many 
bonds during the next two years as it did 
last year, and the thing is done. 





MIND AND LABOR. 


Kart Marx, who may be called the found 
er of the socialist school of political eco 
nomy, practically denies to capital all ne 
cessary share in production, and claims 
for labor the ownership of the entire pro 
duct. He is of opinion that the world 
could get on without capital or capital 
ists by the simple process of handing over 
to the State instruments or raw material 
of labor. Consumption would go on as at 
present, each person purchasing his com 
modities with notes received for his labor, 
minus something to be retained for public 
expenses. But there would be no capital 
or capitalists. The State would keep 





— 
everybody employed. In fact, the collectiv 
ist creed now assigns no part in the work 
of the world to mere intellect, or, one may 
say, to any labor but manual labor, from 
which it naturally follows that the collec 
tivists do not propose to allow in their 
system any highly paid persons or any 
permission to bequeath savings. They 
consider that the equal payment for labor 

that is, so much per hour will secure 
for the community all the service that any 
man is capable of rendering 

These theories of the right of labor to the 
whole product, and of the uselessness, or 
worse, of capital and capitalists, have made 
great progress among the working classes 
since Marx's book appeared. and the defence 
of the political economists has been on the 
whole feeble. A large number of the 
younger ones has been driven by them into 
repudiation of Adam Smith, Mill, and 
Ricardo, and into taking refuge in * ethi 
cal economics."* There is no doubt that if 
they had any chance of being embodied in 
practice, they would be a serious menace 
to our civilization, and their diffusion 
among the working-classes is already pro 
ductive of great social unrest and more or 
less class hatred. We do not think bet 
ter service in the way of combating them 
can be done than by circulating Mr. Mal 
lock’s little book on * Labor and the Popu 
lar Welfare,’ published about the begin 
ning of the year. He shows the part which 
* Ability,’ as be calls it, has had in 
the industrial progress of the world 
during the present century. He dis 
ecards the misleading term * capitalist,” 
which to the workingman too often means 
simply a person who puts large sums of 
money into a business, and who. by hook 
or by crook, gets large profits out of it. 
*Ability,”’ in short, means mind, and what 
he undertakes to show is the enormous 
additions which mind as distinguished 
from manual labor has made to the wealth 
of the world: His discovery has excited a 
good deal of attention, and the Duke of 
Argyll has claimed the credit of having 
made it first in his * Unseen Foundations 
of Society,’ while a writer in the London 
Spectator claims it for a Scotch writer, 
Mr. Phillips, in a book entitled ‘ The 
Function of Labor in the Production of 
Wealth,’ published in 1890. 

We cannot undertake to settle these 
rival claims, but the greater amount of at- 
tention given to Mr. Mallock’s exposition 
seems to indicate that it is the most cogent, 
detailed, and best fortified. Its impor- 
tance, no matter with whom it originates, 
can hardly be overrated. 

His process is a simple one enough. He 
makes all production the result of ‘* human 
exertion,”’ and human exertion he divides 
into “labor” and ‘‘ability.”’ Labor is 
manual labor. All other exertion is ability. 
‘*Labor is a kind of exertion on the part 
of the individual which begins and ends 
with each separate task it is employed 
upon; while Ability is a kind of exertion on 
the part of the individual which is capable 
of affecting simultaneously the labor of an 
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indefinite number of individuals.’ He il- 
lustrates this by an anecdote in the history 
of the steam engine. After Watt had invent- 
ed it, there was one difficulty which in the 
opinion even of Smeaton was likely to make 
it, for all practical purposes, a failure. He 
could not make cylinders of any useful 
size sufficiently true to keep the pistons 
steam-tight. He set to work to train men 
for the purpose, from their youth up, and 
in process of time did secure a band of 
workmen of extraordinary skill, but they 
too were unsuccessful. ‘* Henry Maudslay, 
by introducing the slide-rest, did at a sin- 
gle stroke for all the mechanics in the 
country what Watts, after years of effort, 
was unable to do for any of them. The 
power of one man thus descended on a 
thousand workshops, and sat on each of 
the laborers like the fire of an industrial 
Pentecost.”’ 

Ability is in short not only the inventor, 
but the man who applies the invention 
through machinery to human use. It is 
the man who imagines its possibilities and 
gives it form and substance, and who gives 
or raises the money necessary for its work- 
ing—that is, inspires others with his own 
confidence. Above all, it is the man who 
not only produces but knows how to pro- 
duce what people will want; for the pro- 
ducer who produces what people do 
not want is simply a waster of the 
world’s resources. It is, too, the man who 
has that rare power of calculation which 
enables him to direct large numbers of 
men at one employment, keep their ac- 
counts, and so regulate their activity that 
they shall never produce more than the 
public needs, or less than it needs, so that 
the work can be made permanent. 

In truth, Mr. Mallock might have 
summed up his description of Ability by 
defining it as the power of finding a 
market. It is this power of finding a 
market which makes production of any 
kind a success—the power of divining 
human wants that have never openly 
shown themselves, and supplying them. 
Nearly all socialistic discussions are de- 
fective in paying little or no attention 
to this question of markets. They talk 
as if the work of industry lay wholly 
in producing. In truth it lies just as 
much in selling. It is by selling that 
the manufacturer is made able to keep 
his factories open. He must not simply 
produce good things, he must get the 
public to want them, or his toil becomes 
child’s-play. Why codperative societies 
of production have so often failed lies 
in the fact that they rarely have any one 
in charge of them who has the selling ca- 
pacity. Undertaker, superintendent, capi- 
talist, captain of industry even, does not 
describe the successful seller—the man 
who searches out markets at home and 
abroad, and supplies exactly the articles 
they call for. 

Mr. Mallock’s process of proof is in sub- 
stance very simple, though of course it 
will bear indefinite expansion. In 1800 
the income of Great Britain from a popu- 








lation of ten millions was £140,000,000, or 
about £14 per head. It was not possible 
that Labor produced all this itself, but 
for the sake of argument he assumes that 
it was all made by Labor and by nothing 
else. Well, the total revenue of Great 
Britain to-day is £35 per head, or £35,000,- 
000 for each ten millions of population. 
That is, for each million of population 
there is nearly double what income there 
was then. Now Labor as Labor could 
not add to this income in this ratio. 
What the laborer, left to himself, 
does one year he does the next. Now 
where does the difference between the 
£140,000 produced by each 10,000,000 
in 1800, and the £350,000,000 produced by 
them now come from? The national in- 
come now is £1,300,000,000. Left to labor 
alone, at the same rate of increase, it would 
now be only £500,000,000. Who contri- 
butes the other £800,000,000? ‘Ability 
and capital,’? says Mr. Mallock, and it 
would be hard to gainsay him. 

It must be borne in mind that this enor- 
mous increase of population, with its cor- 
responding increase of income, would not 
have been possible without an incalcula- 
ble amount of inventing, adapting, con- 
triving,organizing, administering, calculat- 
ing, all of which is head-work, and head- 
work which we are fully justified in believ- 
ing could not be had for any salary what- 
ever, or for any inducement except fame 
and fortune. For nothing else can we get 
the highest exertions of which the human 
mind is capable in the field of produc- 
tion. The men capable of these extraor- 
dinary feats cannot be hired at monthly 
wages. And we must remember that 
fully half of their ability was displayed not 
so much in supplying people’s wants, as 
in discovering what these wants are. 








THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
Tokyo, September 29, 1894. 

THE war with China has been on the point 
of breaking out more than once during the 
last twenty years. In the year 1873. some 
Coreans, shipwrecked on the coast of Japan, 
were sent home in charge of Japanese offi- 
cials. The Corean Government received the 
sailors, but insulted the officials who had 
come to express friendship for Corea. Japan 
then addressed an inquiry to the Chinese 
Government whether Corea was a dependency 
of China or not, as in the former case the 
Japanese Government would demand repara- 
tion, not from Corea, but from China. The 
Chinese authorities, however, on this occasion 
repudiated all responsibility for the acts of 
Corea, thus in effect acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of the little kingdom. In the treaty 
of Kanghoa between Japan and Corea signed 
in 1876, the independence of Corea was fully 
recognized, and in the same spirit treaties were 
concluded with the nations of the West. 

In refusing to be held to damages done by 
Coreans to citizens of other nations, it was not 
the purpose of the Chinese Government to en- 
tirely withdraw its authority over that king- 
dom. Here, indeed, we have a good example 
of the mysteries of Oriental diplomacy. The 
Chinese minister at Sevl had apparently un- 
limited powers over Corean affairs. No sooner 








“had the Japanese claims been granted than 
China guided the policy of Corea mainly to 
thwart all influence on the part of the Japan- 
ese. Various outbreaks against the latter oc- 
curred, until finally, at the Chemulpo conven- 
tion of 1882, Japan demanded and secured the 
right of stationing troops in Corea to protect 
the Japanese who were living in that country. 
This was the first step whereby Japan placed 
herself on a footing of equality with China on 
Corean territory. 

Corea is a country where official corruption 
has reached a degree of perfection that even 
Turkey might envy. Officials seldom receive 
fixed salaries, but depend upon bribes and 
petty extortions. So thoroughly ingrained is 
the habit of bribery in the whole official sys- 
tem that few men, except of the most ordi- 
nary ability, can be found to fill places where 
no opportunity for extortion exists. With 
the opening of the country to foreign trade 
the expenses of the Government increased, and 
in consequence the people were fleeced more 
unmercifully than even under the old régime. 
Formerly the revenue was farmed out to local 
officials for the period of three years, but re- 
cently, with the advent of the Ming dynasty, 
the period wascut down toa year. The result 
was that the officials could not distribute the 
burden of taxes over any length of time, but 
were forced to get out of the people whatever 
profits they could during the single year of 
their tenure. The rapacity of the Government 
finally reached a point where the people could 
endure it no longer. In the year 1884 a revolu- 
tion to overthrow the Ming plunderers, intro- 
duce reforms, and generally favor the progres- 
sive methods of Japan, as against the stereo- 
typed methods of China, was attempted. At the 
time of this insurrection, both Japan and China 
despatched troops to Corea. On this occasion, 
as on so many others, Japan saw China com- 
pletely in the ascendant. 
was quelled by the efforts of the Chinese, and 
these «fforts Japan saw were also directed 
against herself. The victorious Coreans again 
destroyed the Japanese Legation in Seul 
(they had previously burned it in 1882), drove 
the inmates from the place, and killed several 
Japanese. Again Japan treated Corea with 
lenity. She demanded an apology and a small 
indemnity, besides the rebuilding of the lega- 
tion. A more important result, however, was 
the treaty made the following year with Chi- 
na. It was agreed between the Governments 
of China and Japan that both Powers should 
simultaneously withdraw their troops from 
Corean soil, but, if occasion arose for landing 
fresh troops, each country should give notice 
to the other. This convention left a strong 
feeling of resentment among the Japanese. 

In the spring of the present year another of 
the periodical uprisings occurred in Corea. 
This party of revolutionists, known as the 
Togaku-To (literally Eastern Learning Party), 
was composed mainly of peasants who were 
driven to extremity by the insolent exactions 
of the officials. The Corean Government de- 
spatched a body of troops against the insur- 
gents, but the latter won victory after victory, 
until it soon became evident that Seul and 
the Government were threatened. The Japan- 
ese universally sympathized with the Togaku- 
To. In the uprising of that party they saw 
much the same dumb struggle against an in- 
tolerable state of things that they themselves 
underwent thirty years ago. At this time 
diplomatic proceedings between Chiva and 
Japan began to complicate matters. China 
despatched 2,500 soldiers to Corea to assist the 
Government to ‘rush the Togaku-To—not, 
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however, giving notice to Japan until the 
troops were under way. At this news the 
Japanese Government and people were roused, 
and immediately the cabinet ordered a much 
larger number of Japanese soldiers to proceed 
to Corea. As soon as the troops of both coun- 
tries arrived, the Togaku-To was crushed, or 
rather it fell to pieces before the array of for- 
eign forces. 

The important question, however, still re- 
mained. What was to be done with Corea’ The 
Japanese Government invited China, in an en- 
tirely cordial manner, to codperate with it in 
effecting certain reforms within the kingdom, 
and submitted a plan of reform to the authori- 
ties at Seul, which they discussed in apparent 
amiability and in a spirit of mutual faith. 
After a few weeks the Corean Government 
suddenly announced to the Japanese repre- 
sentative, Mr. Otori, thatthe reforms were not 
agreeable to it, and that it could not carry 
them into effect. The hand of China was 
clearly perceptible in this negotiation. She 
wished to gain time, but instead she succeeded 
only in giving the Japanese Government a de- 
finite purpose. Japan despatched war vessels 
to guard the coast of Corea; and almost imme- 
diately afterward occurred the Kowshing af- 
fair, followed a little later by a declaration of 
war. 

The Japanese have felt the shoe pinching 
them for over two decades. They know and 
feel, as an American cannot, that their coun- 
try is not respected as the other great Powers 
are. In the days of Sir Harry Parkes they 
were made to feel their inferiority in the 
most brutal fashion, The spirit that actuated 
that arbitrary diplomat may still be seen in 
the English press of Yokohama and in the 
prevailing tone of the foreign community of 
the open ports. These newspapers, with the 
single exception of the Japan Mail, indulge in 
every species of sneer at the war and its mo- 
tive. There can be no doubt that a strong 
Jingo sentiment animates the Japanese; but 
the main motive of the war is not this, but 
rather what I have tried to explain—a deep 
feeling of resentment against China for her 
high-handed career in Corea during the last 
twenty years. 

Perhaps the best example of the spirit that 
animates the most intelligent class of the Japan- 
ese people is to be seen in the columns of the 
Jiji Shimpo, one of the leading newspapers of 
Japan, especially popular among the busingss 
and professional classes. Mr. Fukuzawa, its 
editor, is known throughout the country for 
his ability, his patriotism, and his success. 
There is no position in the power of the Gov- 
ernment which he could not have occupied, had 
he been disposed to accept it. Yet he has 
steadily refused to identify himself with the 
Government, or any political party, preferring 
the part of a free lance. Some weeks ago Mr. 
Fukuzawa contributed the sum of 10,000 yen to 
the volunteer war fund—a large amount for 
him, representing probably a year’s income, 
and he took the occasion to explain his motives 
to his countrymen. He begins by saying that, 
while travelling abroad years ago, he was much 
struck with the vast influence of the English- 
speaking people and the respect they every- 
where commanded. He saw then that if Japan 
was ever to become a powerful nation, it must 
strive to deliver itself from its Oriental con- 
servatism, and must adopt the principles of 
Occidental civilization. In many ways, he 
confesses, his prayer has been fulfilled. It has 
been a constant source of satisfaction to him 
to see his country advancing in all those 
ways that tend to a better state of civilization. 
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But Japan must not merely advance berself, 
she must be a leader of civilization in the 
Orient, and especially in Corea. In this effort 
her attempts have been constantly obstructed 
by China; and he therefore hopes that Japan 
will prosecute the war to its extremity, and 
crush her unwieldy and bigoted antagonist. 
Though a scholar who has never engaged in 
the business of money-making, he gladly makes 
this contribution to assist his country at this 
critical moment, so that he may enjoy the 
boundless pleasure of seeing his country re-, 
spected throughout the world, and become a 
worthy member of the nations of it. 

The same sentiment pervades the whole Ja- 
panese nation. For the first time in many years, 
political bickerings and strifes are forgotten. 
There is not a-dissenting voice raised even 
among those who have most bitterly attacked 
the Government, and no one who is interested 
in the welfare of Japan can see this union of 
all classes and parties without taking a more 
hopeful view of the future of the country 
The same enthusiasm extends to the soldiers, 
Those who are drawn off for service in Corea 
regard themselves as fortunate, and are envied 
by those who still remain behind. 

Much speculation is going on in certain 
quarters as to the probable issue of this 
war; many profess to think that, while the 
Japanese might succeed at the beginning, they 
would be unable to cope with China in a long- 
continued conflict. In truth, however, to any 
one familiar with the conditions of both 
armies, there can be little question as to the 
final result of the war. Japan has been train- 
ing her army for over twenty years. On no 
department of the Government has she spent 
time and money more seriously or carefully 
In all the details of military art she has striven 
to attain perfection. The commissariat depart- 
ment of the Japanese army is as good, proba 
bly, as that of any European army. The corps 
of military engineers are highly praised for 
their efticiency, and the medical and hospital 
service has been developed from the best foreign 
models. In all these respects the Chinese 
army is so defective as to be a laughing-stock 
in times of peace. Moreover, the administra- 
tion of the Japanese army has always been 
fairly free from charges of corruption, while 
that of the Chinese army is said on all sides to 
be hopelessly corrupt. All the other tests tell 
the same story. No one, even the most anti- 
Japanese newspaper, can say that the Japanese 
soldiers lack courage; they are brave, loyal, 
and amenable to discipline. The Chinese sol- 
diers seem to lack courage without having any 
compensating qualities. They refuse to obey 
their officers in the discharge of ordinary du- 
ties, and in time of danger they resort to mu 
tiny. Other qualities are equally in favor of 
the Japanese. The conduct of the Chinese sol- 
diers in Corea has been characterized by such 
cruelty, dishonesty, and depredation that they 
have completely alienated the sympathy of the 
Coreans in the districts which the army has 
occupied. The Japanese soldiers, on the con- 
trary, have been under the strictest discipline, 
and upon the single occasion where two sol- 
diers committed a very slight theft they were 
sentenced to the heaviest pnnishment allowed 
by military law. <A foreigner living in Corea 
writes that ‘‘he has yet to hear of any com- 
plaint against the Japanese troops.” He quotes 
a Corean as saying: *‘The Japanese pay for 
everything, down to the water-carrier for 
bringing water.” 

Not to make this letter too long, I will close 
by abbreviating a notification issued by the 





Minister of War, Count Oyama, to the army 


in general, and particularly to the soldiers at 
present in Corea 


*Relligerent operations being properly cou 
fined to the military and naval forces actually 
engaged, and there being no reason whatever 
for enmity between individuals because thet 
country is at war, the common principles 
of bumanity dictate that succor and rescue 
should be extended even to those of the ene 
my’s forces who are disabled by either wounds 
or disease In obedience to these principles, 
civilized nations in time of peace enter into 
conventions to mutually assist disabled per 

sons in time of war without distinction of 
friend or foe. This humane union ts called the 
Geneva Convention, or more commonly the 
Red Cross Association, Japan became a party 
to it in June, ISS6, and ber soldiers have been 
already instructed to treat with kindness and 
helpfulness such of their enemies as have 
been disabled. China, not having joined any 
such convention, may permit ber soldiers to 
subject diseased or wounded Japanese to met 
Ciless treatment. Japanese soldier 
must not forget that, however cruel and vin 
dictive the foe may show bimself, be must 
nevertheless be treated in accordance with the 
ackno *ledged rules of civilization, his disabled 
succored, and his captured kindly and consid 
erately protected We cannot too 
much admire the course pursued by a certain 
Western country which, in handing over an 
enemy's general, compled With all the rites 
and ceremonies suitable to the rank of the cay 

tive. Japanese soldiers should not be 
more anxious to display courage than charity 


I have reason to know that all the humane 
observances enjoined in this notification will 


be fully carried out in the Japanese army, and 


with so much courage, justice, and merey on 
the side of Japan, whe can doubt the issue of 
the strugyle> Gp 


GENERAL THIEBAULTS MEMOIRS 
Paris, October S, ISG4 

THE great results which Gen. Bonaparte had 
obtained in Italy, in his first campaign 
which will be ever memorable and will be 
studied by the strategists of all time, had 
completely been lost during his Egyptian 
campaign. His absence was considered a na 
tonal misfortune. The Government of the 
Directory had fallen into contempt. The third 
volume of the Memoirs of Gen. Thicbault, 
which has just appeared, opens at this period 
There are men who conform their acts to their 
opinions, others who form their opinions from 
their acts. Thicbault seems to have belonged 
to this second class Nobody can be more se- 
vere than he is towards the Directory of 1700 
Italy had to be almost entirely evacuated by 
the French, who remained only at Genoa; 
Suvaroff, after his victory on the Trebbia, 
was prevented only by Moreau from taking 
Genoa, The Directory ordered Joubert to of- 
fer battle to Suvaroff (who had joined his 
troops with those of the Austrians), thinking 
it could order a victory as it did a representa- 
tion at the Opera. Joubert was killed at the 
very beginning of the battle, which ended ina 
complete defeat for the French. After this 
defeat at Novi, the French, thanks to Moreau, 
could still keep Genoa, but they had to evacu- 
ate all the rest of Italy. Suvaroff entered 
Switzerland, but there he met Mass‘na, who 
conducted a most extraordinary campaign in 
the mountains, and succeeded in defeating 
three armies, and in forcing Suvaroff, Hotze, 
and Korsakoff to retreat. Masséna alone had 
retrieved the fortune of France, but Italy was 
lost. 

On the l4th of October, 1799, Thiébault was 
in the Palais Royal. He saw great crowds 
forming; a man rushed by him, crying, ‘‘ Gen. 
Bonaparte has just landed at Fréjus.” Paris 
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minated in the evening; in all theatres shouts 
of “‘ Vive Bonaparte!” were heard. 

‘*It was not,” says Thiébault, ‘‘the return 
of a general which was greeted: it was, under 
the uniform of a general, the return of a chief 
—of a chief who seemed necessary to the army, 
to politics, and to the Government. There re- 
mained in France only the semblance of a gov- 
ernment, and the Constitution had ceased to 
constituteanything. . . There wassurely 
in the Directory some talent, character, and 
patriotism; but five chiefs in place of one, in- 
stead of multiplying forces, dividea and an- 
nulled them. at could the Directors—men, 
without fortune, without family, without a 
future, without any consistency, notwithstand- 
ing their uniforms and the palaces in which 
they lodged—do against military chiefs who 
had become famous in so many battles? Could 
the conquerors of so many kings remain out 
side of this Directory, or be represented in it 
bya Moulin? Moulin giving orders to Kléber, 

ichegru, Saint-Cyr, Desaix, Moreau, Jourdan, 
Masséna, Bonaparte—burlesque!” 

As for Bonaparte, the popular belief attri- 
" buted all the recent defeats to his absence; it 
seemed as if victory had gone with him, and 
could return only with him. In a military 
point of view, Bonaparte was in fault; he had 
left Egypt and his army without orders, and 
he had taken with him several of his generals 
and officers. Sieyés once said to him after- 
wards, ina moment of anger, that the Directo- 
ry might have court-martialled him and had 
him shot. But a revolution was ‘‘in the air,” 
and Bonaparte was the expected saviour. 

Bonaparte arrived on the 16th of October. 
Gen. Thibault called on him on the 18th, ten- 
dering congratulations on his happy return. 
He was well received, and Bonaparte bade him 
come again. A few days afterwards, on the 
26th of October (4th Brumaire), Bonaparte 
had him at breakfast with Mme. Bonaparte. 
After breakfast came several people, and Bo- 
naparte spoke with great acrimony of the Di- 
rectory. ‘‘ What can generals hope for, with 
a government of lawyers? If you wish the 
lieutenants to be devoted, give them a chief 
capable of appreciating, of directing, of sup- 
porting them.” ‘At this word lieutenants,” 
says Thiébault, ‘‘ I thought I heard Cesar; the 
ground seemed to me dangerous, and I took my 
leave.” He was already gone when Bonaparte 
opened the door and said to him, ‘‘ Go and give 
your address to Berthier.””. Thiébault did not 
doubt from this moment that a coup d’état 
was preparing; he did not go to Berthier, but 
waited for events. 

Why did he go to Saint-Cloud on the morn- 
ing of the 18th Brumaire? He does not tell 
us ; hesays merely: ‘It was only there that 
I could determine my future conduct.” He 
adds that the many people who were there 
looked much at one another, but did not speak. 
Bonaparte appeared for a moment: ‘‘Go and 
bring me the chief of Battalion X.” An aide- 
de camp returned with this chief. ‘‘ By whose 
order,” asked Bonaparte, “did you displace 
such a post ?” The officer answered, and very 
properly. ‘‘ Napoleon, in a tone of the greatest 
anger, said : ‘Nobody gives orders here but 
myself. Arrest this man and put him in pri- 
son.’” The officer was immediately and 
roughly carried away. Thiébault was shock- 
ed. ‘Is it to be witnesses of such things that 
we are here?” Nobody spoke. ‘‘ As such acts 
do not suit me, I am going back to Paris.” 
And he left, ‘-having,” said he, ‘‘ prepared for 
my future an interminable series of tribula- 
tions and denials of justice, instead of favors 
of all sorts, and the brilliant future of which 
destiny bad made me for a moment the 
arbiter.” 

Thiébault’s indignation was not so great that, 
afew days afterwards, he did not goto the 
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Luxembourg the day of the tirst public recep- 
tion given by Bonaparte, now First Consul. 
Napoleon saw him, looked at him with a stern 
countenance, and passed by him saying, ‘‘It 
seems that you know well the roads of Italy.” 
‘General Consul, I thought it my duty to sub- 
mit to you a memoir on the subject.” Na- 
poleon answered nothing, took a pinch of snuff, 
and went on. Thiébault’s own account shows 
that he was quite disposed to enter into Napo- 
leon’s views. His visits to him, his presence at 
Saint-Cloud when the coup d'état against the 
Five Hundred took place, are not easily recon- 
cilable with his abrupt departure; his presenta- 
tion of a memoir on the roads of Italy and a 
new plan of campaign to the First Consul 
shows equally well that he had not remained 
under the first impression which he received 
at Saint-Cloud. That Napoleon did not take 
him into his favor seems somewhat natural. 
Thiébault may have been a very good soldier; 
he was somewhat illogical and inconsiderate. 
The Memoirs show him often to have been 
wanting in judgment. 

Masséna took Thiébault with him to Italy 
and placed him on his staff; he became, in 
fact, Masséna’s secretary, and wrote all his 
military correspondence, Melas, the Austrian 
general, opened the campaign with 135,000 
men and some Sardinian troops; an Eoglish 
fleet was before Genoa. The incidents of the 
siege of Genoa were told in detail by Thiébault 
in a ‘Journal of the Military and Administra- 
tive Operations of the Siege and Blockade of 
Genoa,’ which appeared in 1801, and was trans- 
lated into English and published in London in 
1809. Masséna’s long resistance at Genoa, by 
keeping the Austrians occupied, allowed Napo- 
leon to make his famous campaign which end- 
ed in the victory at Marengo. Thesiege is one 
of the memorable events of the time. Mas- 
séna held the Austrians before Genoa for fifty- 
eight days, fighting every day and night; he 
kept the 50,000 inhabitants of the town quiet, 
though they had to suffer with the soldiers all 
the horrors of famine. Masséna’s hair turned 
white. He began negotiations with the Aus- 
trians and English on the Ist of June, and pro- 
cured for his troops the most honorable capitu- 
lation. He was allowed to evacuate Genoa 
and preserve entire liberty of movement. He 
had seen 20,000 men perish during the siege; 
nothing daunted, he resolved with the 16,000 
men which he had still under his command in 
Italy to continue the campaign. 

Meanwhile Napoleon gained the battle of 
Marengo, and peace was signed. The first 
meeting of Masséna and Napoleon took place 
at Milan; the only witness of it was Gen. 
Berthier. Thiébault, who accompanied Mas- 
séna, remained in another room with Murat, 
Junot and Duroc, and the officers on duty. 
When Masséna reappeared, he said : ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, the First Consul returns to Paris, and I 
command the army.” Bonaparte left the next 
day, and Masséna entered on his functions at 
once ; he kept Thiébault with him. We need 
not enter into details about Thiébault’s occu- 
pations in Milan; his time was divided be- 
tween Masséna and an Italian lady, of whom 
he speaks ad nauseam. Such affairs interest 
nobody except the parties in question. The 
merit of his Memoirs, which in some parts is 
real, is greatly diminished by a number of ad- 
ventures and anecdotes which are far from 
edifying, and which are often simply vulgar 
and sometimes very coarse. 

After three months, which for Thiébault 
changed Milan into a Capua, Masséna was re- 
placed by Brune; and Thiébault, faithful to 





Masséna, returned to France, taking with him 








the ‘Journal of the Siege of Genoa.’ As soon 
as he arrived in Paris, he went to the Tuileries 
to the audience of Napoleon. The First Con- 
sul spoke to Mortier at some length; when he 
reached Thiébault he said brusquely: ‘‘ You 
are General Thiébault?” ‘‘In order to be, 
General Consul, I need your confirmation.” 
‘“You can count upon it. Good-day, General 
Thiébault.” The confirmation came three days 
afterwards. Thiébault was only thirty-one 
years old. He remained some time in Paris, 
waiting for orders; he dined twice with Bona- 
parte, went to the balls at the Opéra, and to 
the parties of Mme. de Montesson, the morga- 
natic wife of the Duc d’Orléans (the father of 
Philippe Egalité), the aunt of Mme. de Genlis 
and of Gen. de Valence. 

Thiébault was sent to the south of France 
and afterwards to Spain. We find nothing of 
much interest in his account of his journeys in 
the peninsula—-great ignorance and great hor- 
ror of Spanish posadas and of Spanish man- 
ners, garrison adventures which were not 
worth repeating, which still give the reader an 
idea of what were the elements of the ‘‘ grande 
armée.” We speak often of the epopee of the 
Empire. Thiébault shows us, perhaps better 
than he thought, the vulgar side of the heroic 
epopee. The petty jealousies of the chiefs fill 
a large place in his account, and some of the 
most famous generals of the time are very se- 
verely handled. He did not remain long in 
Spain ; he returned to Paris, but felt himself 
under acloud. He had acquired the reputa- 
tion of being one of the enemies of-the First 
Consul, ‘‘ while,” he says, ‘‘I was only my 
ownenemy.” In 1807, Napoleon made the Con- 
cordat which reconciled republican France 
(for France was still nominally a Republic) 
with the Papacy. The Concordat evidently 
gave satisfaction to the people; but Tbhiébault 
says: ‘‘I do not inquire into the necessity or 
the timeliness of this return to the Catholic 
Church; what is certain is that, at the time, 
the enemies of the First Consul and of the 
Revolution were delighted with it, that their 
friends and the army as a whole were thrown 
into consternation by it. As for the First 
Consul, he had in this circumstance, if he 
could have doubted his power, proof that it 
was immense; for who but himself would not 
bave failed in such an attempt?” 

At the reopening of Notre Dame, there was 
a great ceremony. All the generals then re- 
siding at Paris were invited toit, but no places 
had been reserved for them. When Masséna, 
Ney, Lefebvre (the Lefebvre of ‘‘Mme. Sans- 
Géne”) arrived, they found no chairs. A 
master of ceremonies arrived, and said that he 
did not know what to do, as there was no more 
room anywhere. ‘(Go to the devil,” said Mas- 
séna, and, seizing and shaking the chair of a 
priest 6n which his hand rested, he made him 
get off, and took his place. This example was 
immediately followed. One of the generals, 
Pommereul, commented to Napoleon on the 
Concordat; the First Consul merely answer- 
ed, ‘‘I will not allow the priests to go beyond 
their part as priests.” To which Pommereul 
answered, ‘‘It is not easy tolimit people who 
speak only in yourear.” Thiébault’s testimony 
about the impression made by the Concordat 
in the army is corroborated by many of his 
contemporaries. He says that Moreau would 
not go to Notre Dame, and that he showed 
himself publicly during the whole service in 
the garden of the Tuileries. His example, 
however, was not followed by sixty other ge- 
nerals then in Paris. 
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VELASQUEZ IN MADRID.—I. 
Lonpon, September, 184. 


As a rule, one visits a great national gallery 
to see a fine collection of pictures; but to the 
Prado one goes to study Velasquez—a fact 
which it is wise to accept frankly since it 
gives the Spanish gallery its chief interest for 
the present generation, upon whom none other 
of the old masters has had such vital and vigor- 
ous influence. 

The very strength of the existing belief in 
Velasquez might suggest it to be but a passing 
fad. The cautious critic may pause to ask if 
we alone can be right, so many of our fore- 
fathers wrong. In his own time, of course, Ve- 
lasquez was looked upon as a giant among 
painters, and this in [taly no less than at home. 
But then in Spain Murillo was his principal 
contemporary, Carducho, Caxesi, and Nardi— 
who now knows their names ?—his fellow court 
painters, while in Italy Guido and Guercino 
were reigning favorites; and after the death 
of Philip IV. he was readily and speedily for- 
gotten. It is as true, however, that, during 
the long years which followed, his most impor 
tant work was hidden from the public in the 
Escorial and other royal palaces, and that as 
soon as it was removed to the Prado his per- 
sonality reasserted itself; the recognition of 
Englishmen like Wilkie, Frenchmen like Gau- 
tier, gradually developing into the modern en- 
thusiasm. Besides, the same gallery offers 
every chance for comparative study. In it 
hang masterpieces by Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Veronese—not a few chosen by Velasquez him- 
self—and many of Rubens’s and Vandyke’s 
finest portraits; in it, Van Eyck, Diirer, and 
Holbein recall other standards. Murillo, Ri- 
bera, Zurbaran, and Goya represent the high- 
est achievement of the Spanish school, had 
there been no Velasquez. A reputation based 
upon fad could scarce survive the comparison. 

One’s pleasure in a gallery depends so largely 
upon its arrangement that, before considering 
the pictures, the Prado’s advantages and disad- 
vantages in this respect are well worth noting. 
Without, it may be as unimpressive and shabby 
as all Madrid; within, its walls have something 
of the sumptuousness, something of the state- 
liness, which befits a great museum of pictures, 
though, as an educational rival to the Louvre 
or to the collection in Trafalgar Square, its 
drawbacks are many. For, if it be encumber- 
ed with less of the rubbish that offends at 
Dresden or Vienna, it is also lacking in good 
examples of certain great men and great pe- 
riods. Surfeited with dull Brueghels and te- 
dious Teniers, one looks in vain for a Terburg 
or a De Hooghe; Rubens, as is his wont, flaunts 
the fatal facility of his workshop over acres 
of wall-space better bare, and only one 
Rembrandt is included, not a single Franz 
Hals; Raphael is exalted, Botticelli ignored. 
Nor do these exhaust the list of omissions. 
Again, despite an attempt at sequence and sys- 
tem in the hanging, there is provoking confu 
sion of schools and masters, while the cata- 
logue proves the labyrinth in which to-day the 
compiler exults and the student is promptly 
lost. The smaller rooms are badly lighted, and 
their guardians are ever at the heels of the 
poor foreigner, popularly supposed to be in 
Spain solely to scatter stray pesetas. On 
the other band, in so subordinate but es- 
sential a detail as ventilation, nocause is found 
for complaint. I was in Madrid during one cf 
its spells of intense heat—and nowhere can it 
be hotter; but, though just then a lament over 
the disastrous influence of summer weather 
upon pictures in London's National Gallery 





was filling columns of the Times, the tempe- 
rature of the Prado was cool and pleasant, so 
admirably are its rooms ventilated. But, after 
all, any discomfort will seem small if interest 
be centred upon Velasquez and the Venetians, 
and if the decorative value of a picture on the 
wall be held of as much importance as the 
convenience of student or critic. 

The chances are that modern Spaniards ac- 
cept the greatness of Velasquez on faith. Cer- 
tainly, in the gallery, to one native artist 
striving to reproduce his subtleties, twenty are 
making poor copies of poor Murillos. Butthe 
autborities have had the sense to arrange his 
pictures exceedingly well, and with some feel 
ing for dramatic effect. Those which are first 
seen form a group half-way down the great 
hall which, instinctively, one enters at once, 
and, leading up to them—the prelude, as it 
were—hangs the work of Juanes, Murillo, Ri 
bera, who explain the conventions from which 
Velasquez escaped, and of Goya, reputed heir 
to his traditions, who reveals the puerilities 
into which his successors fell. If Goya de- 
tains one longest, simply because his name is 
so often heard, his work so seldom seen outside 
of Madrid, he offers little but disappointment 
A few sketches of heads are as vivid and strong 
in character as the finished figures in the ** Fa 
mily of Charles IV.,” which hangs up stairs, 
are dull and commonplace; the other portraits 
may interest because they suggest the influ 
ence of England rather than of Spain; one, of 
the painter Bayeu, may delight by its lovely 
harmony of grays which Velasquez might have 
inspired; but the series, as a whole, can but 
mark the decadence attributed to the medive- 
rities of a later date, and a visit to the room 
above, consecrated to his tapestry designs, 
more than confirms the impression. If Juanes, 
from whom less is expected, pleases more, if a 
portrait or tiny canvas here and there shows 
what he might have done had he always paint- 
ed to please himself, he was still bound too 
fast in primitive leading-strings to make bis 
personality a power. If Murillo’s Madonnas 
and Holy Children hang together in numbers 
exceeded only in Seville and rivalled nowhere 
else, their sweetness and affectation gain no- 
thing from the obvious repetition of motive 
and treatment; so that to have seen a single 
canvas in London or Paris is, virtually, to 
have seen all that are here. And if Ribera’s 
vigor, after Murillo’s prettiness, braces like a 
tonic, if the rich color and straightforward 
simplicity of composition in his St. Bartholo 
mew or his Old Hermit, as in tue Dresden Mag- 
dalen, compel attention, he was too often will- 
ing to efface himself for the sake of prevailing 
conventions, and to transfer to bis pictures the 
correct model correctly posed, rather than the 
real men or the real women. 

There could be no stronger contrast than to 
turn from these four artists immediately to 
Velasquez. For even if one bas felt the force 
of the * Philip and the Admiral” in London, of 
the royal portraits in Vienna, of the General 
Borro (his, de spite ex-cathedra utterances of 
the useless connoisseur) in Berlin, the group 
of canvases with which one is now confront- 
ed must come as a new revelation of bis ge 
nius. It includes the equestrian portraits, the 
Dwarfs, the Zsop, several of the best portraits 
of Philip, the Maids of Honor, and the Lances; 
that is, it includes almost all his most distin- 
guished and characteristic pictures. To pass 
them by with no greater emotion than the Mu- 
rillos and Riberas were passed would be impos- 
sible. They may repel, they may perplex; but, 
whatever the emotion they excite, they are not 
to be ignored. The intense and sincere indivi- 








duality of the man takes bold of one and com 
mands respect. Sweet sentiment may be still 
preferred, old formulas prized more highly, 
but the power with which he evolved a style 
as sound as new, and demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of new materials, is felt before one has 
had time to analyze impressions 

After this group, the beautiful Titians and 
Tintorettos and Veroneses that adorn the 
upper end of the hall do not satisfy and 
enchant to the same degree as they never 
fail to do elsewhere. I do not want to te 
misunderstood. That among these canvases 
are many not to be lightly overlooked not 
dismissed in a word, it would be worse than 
folly to dispute. But the truth remains that 
the Venetians, in other galleries apt to over 
power artists who share the walls with therm, 
in their turn are here somewhat overpowet 
ed by Velasquez, of whom, in a measure, 
they were the masters. Their individuality, 
strong as it ts, seems to lose in strength 
when compared to his. Perhaps Velasques is 
put to a fairer test in the large room, which 
corresponds to the Salon Carré of the Louvre, 
inasmuch as it is preserved for those great ex 
amples of all schools and nations which are 
held to be the gallery's richest treasures. Here 


his work, no longer gathered in a sing'e series, 
is well scattered, and a fair number of the 
world’s masterpieces challenge preéminen 

with it. For here, too, are Titian’s Baccha 
nals and his Cupids, here Rubens’s portrait 
of Marie de Médicis. The face of Durer, as 
painted by himself, in frame of curls and wi 

der cap and feather, the man with the bulbous 
nose, by Holbein, are best of foils to Moro’s 
Mary Tudor, to Vandvke's Countess of Oxford 
The tiny ** Death of the Virgin” by Mantegra 
With its lovely landscape; the interiors, mas 


terly in their excess of finish, by Van Evck 

prove how httle mere size has to do with the 
painter's triumph. Lotto’s * Betrothal,” Zur 

baran’s ‘Sleeping Child Jesus,” show how, in 
his happiest mood, the lesser master also could 
excel. Ina word, there is not a canvas that 
does not call for careful study; even the Ra 

phaels, the small Holy Family excepted, de 
taining one, if only to marvel at the endurance 
of the fame which still claims distinguished 
honors for such indifferent commonplace. But 
in this gallery, as in the hall, it is again Velas- 
quez who figures most conspicuously on the 
walls; again Velasquez who demands, as a 
right, acceptance of his supremacy. It is to 
his ‘‘ Spinners” the eye involuntarily is drawn 
first, though Rubens’s ** Garden of Love” may 
face it: it is the study of the nude in his ‘* To- 
pers” that stirs to admiration, though Titian’s 
‘Venus and Adonis” (scarce the worthy repli- 
ca of the National Gallery Venus, it should be 
added) hangs not far away; his Maria There- 
sa, his Fernando of Austria, his sculptor Mon- 
tafies are the people who ‘live within their 
frames and stand upon their legs”: and though 
Murillo’s “St. John and Child Jesus” is a melt- 
ing tribute to that artist's vaporosa period, of 
which the guidebook discourses so learnedly, 
its prettiness is completely overpowered by the 
vigor of the “St. Anthony Visiting St. Paul 
in the Desert.” 

Another test awaits Velasquez in the room 
devoted wholly to the Spanish school, and 
again the result establishes the irresistible 
power of his personality in paint. Ribera’s 
Titans writhe in agony, Murillo’s Virgins 
ascend in glory, kings fill many a canvas with 
their royal presence. But the pictures that, 
in studio slang, ‘‘ make a hole in the wall,” are 
the joyous Don Baltbasar, with crimson scarf 
flying, on his barrel-like horse, the sombre 
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‘* Forge of Vulcan,” the Queen Mariana, ill- 
temper writ large on her well-rouged face, the 
Philip in shining armor. These are the pictures 
which one sees first, which one goes back to see 
again and again; the pictures which interest 
most at the time, which linger longest in the 
memory. Nw. dt, 


Correspondence. 


TARIFF AND INCOME TAX. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: If Senator Hoar objects to income tax 
on the ground that it ‘‘ puts an equal burden 
upon the man without property whose income 
is derived from his labor, and the maa who 
possesses’ property which has come to him by 
inheritance,” may he not with profit study the 
operation of tariff taxes, to which exactly the 
same objection applies ? 

We might ask the Senator if he thinks the 
law should deal more harshly with a’ thief who 
robs a man depending upon a salary than one 
who robs a man enjoying the same income 
from property. A moral thief, in the Sena- 
tor’s mind, may be one who piously discrimi- 
nates in favor of those who earn their living, 
despoiling only such as are guilty of possessing 
something they did not earn. Can we not go 
deeper into the evil of income tax, and decide 
that its wrong consists in taking private pro 
perty ? or must we all fall into line with the 
Socialists, and declare that private property is 
to be held sacred only so long as the ‘‘ State” 
does not want it? T. Wistar Browy, JR. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 26, 1894. 





MODERN GREEK PRONUNCIATION. 


To THE EpITorR oF THE NaTION: 


Srr: A passage in the letter of Prof. W. C. 
Lawton on *Romaic and Greek” in the last 
Nation seems to imply that ‘‘the conviction 
has been uttered” by me, “that we must 
eventually decide to make this modern patois 
{modern Greek] our stepping-stone to the clas- 
sical speech.” Ihave never had any convic- 
tions to utter upon this subject, and I have 
never even suggested that modern Greek should 
be used as a stepping-stone to the study of an- 
cient Greek. Prof. Lawton probably refers to 
a remark on Greek pronunciation in the pre- 
face of my recently published Greek Grammar, 
where, after speaking of the impossibility of 
pronouncing a Greek sentence now so that it 
would have been intelligible to Demosthenes or 
Plato, I say: 

‘*T therefore look upon the question of Greek 
pronunciation chiefly as it concerns the means 
of communication between modern scholars 
and between teachers and pupils. I see no 
xrospect of uniformity here, unless at some 
uture time scholars agree to unite on the 
modern Greek pronunciation, with all its ob- 
jectionable features. As Athens becomes more 
and more a centre of civilization and art, her 
claim to decide the question of the pronuncia- 
tion of her ancient language may some time be 
too strong to resist. In the meantime, I see 
no reason for changing the system of pronun- 
ciation which I have followed and advocated 
more than thirty years, which adopts what is 
tolerably certain and practicable in the an- 
cient pronunciation and leaves the rest to 
modern usage or to individual judgment.” 

In 1860, when I succeeded my beloved teacher, 
the late President Felton, as professor of 
Greek, I promised him that I would advocate 
the modern pronunciation of ancient Greek 
when Constantinople became the capital of a 
restored Greek empire—an event which he 





confidently expected to occur within the next 
five or ten years. When this condition is ful- 
filled, there may be ground for the alarm which 
appears in Prof. Lawton’s letter. At present 
this seems to me premature. 
WILLIAM W. Goopwin. 
CAMBRIDGE, October 27, 1894. 





A “COURS DE VACANCES.” 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: During the summer of 1894 an event of 
considerable importance took place, viz : the 
inauguration, under the auspices of the Alli- 
ance Francaise, 45 rue de Grenelle, of a sum- 
mer course of lectures, ‘‘of a quality such as 
can be found only at Paris.” Heretofore 
American teachers of French who have gone 
abroad to improve their qualifications have 
been obliged either to take private lessons or 
to give up their positions for a year in order to 
attend the Sorbonne. Henceforth they: will 
have the advantage of courses planned for the 
benefit of foreigners and delivered by lecturers 
of acknowledged worth and reputation. 

Owing, apparently, to a lack of proper ad- 
vertisement (the Americans usually best in- 
formed being unaware that the courses were 
to begin), the number in the classes was not so 
large as it well might have been. And yet 
the modest rooms devoted to the purpose were 
filled almost to overflowing by a concourse 
of from thirty to forty visitors from Eng- 
land, Holland, Sweden, Germany, Poland, and 
Rumania. Only three Americans were regis- 
tered. Among the courses, which were five in 
number, the one having the largest attendance 
was that in diction and elocution, given by M. 
Berr of the Comédie-Frangaise. His method 
was very simple. Each of us read to him be- 
fore the class a selection from French litera- 
ture, with a view to correct pronunciation, 
but more especially to correct delivery. It 
was a treat, meanwhile, to listen to M. Berr's 
rendering of the French classic writers—a 
treat all the rarer in the case of authors like 
Bossuet, La Fontaine, or La Bruyére, who may 
not be enjoyed at the theatre. One word of 
minor criticism may be permitted. M. Berr’s 
instruction, as he himself had the frankness to 
acknowledge, was that of an actor rather than 
of a teacher, his style of delivery partaking 
more of the stage than of the class-room. On 
the other hand, the lectures on the French 
language of to-day by M. Ferdinand Brunot, 
if chargeable with unsuitability, found their 
difficulty in the deficient preparation of his 
pupils, most of whom, for want of grounding 
in the elements of Old French, appeared to lose 
the drift of M. Brunot’s most illuminating re- 
marks when they bore on the origin of con- 
temporary idioms ; a subject which formed a 
large part of his aim and purpose. By his en- 
thusiasm, however, he awakened the interest 
of nearly all his auditors. After a lecture, I 
asked him, in relation to the recent study of 
contemporary French grammar, whether there 
was not a good deal of scientific interest in the 
French language of to-day. His reply was, 
‘11 n’a pas commencé.” 

The lectures in literature covered in general 
the modern period from Rabelais down. M. 
Jacquinet, who proved himself a charming lec- 
turer, both by his delivery and by his faithful- 
ness to the spirit of literary chefs-d’-wuvre, 
gave a fésumé of the principal works from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century inclusive. 
For the nineteenth century we had the gratifi- 
cation of listening to M. René Doumic, the 
author of the popular ‘ Histoire de la Littéra- 








ture Francaise’ and of several volumes of es- 
says, one of which, ‘Ecrivains d’aujourd’hui,’ 
was reviewed some time ago in the Nation. 
M. Doumic’s readers, had they all been pre- 
sent, would have found him not less pleasant 
as a lecturer than as a writer. Personally he 
is apparently between thirty and forty years 
of age, short in stature, pale both from ill- 
health and from severe labor, and remarkable 
for a gray eye that now seems to dream over 
its idealizing or reflection, now lights up qui- 
etly with the malice of the esprit gaulois. 

Last, but not least, M. Chailley-Bert of the 
Journal des Débats naturally found sympathy 
as one who interests himself, as a student, in 
the political problems of what he calls the 
“four great peoples of the world,” France, 
England, Germany, and the United States. 
And while we were forced to smile now and 
then as he drew a portrait of the contemporary 
Frenchman, we were obliged also to admire 
him as a patriot who did not fear to tell the 
truth concerning the country to whose wel- 
fare he was devoted. 

There were one or two lacune in the general 
plan of the Cours. One of them, the filling of 
which would perhaps be too much to expect 
from conservative men of education, was the 
French literature of 1880, a subject of increas- 
ing attention among scholars in European 
countries other than France, and one deeply 
involving, of course, the French literature of 
the future. A defect which would be more 
readily acknowledged was the lack of oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance with Old French—a 
branch beginning to be studied in American 
colleges, and constituting of late the life study 
of some of the best intellects of France and 
Germany. A. B.S. 

BERLIN, October 13, 1894. 





FARMING IN MARYLAND. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The article on ‘‘Wheat Farmers in 
Maryland,” by Mr. C. Meriwether of Frederick, 
in No. 1520 of the Nation, has deservedly at- 
tracted widespread attention. ‘'The largest 
crop in twelve years and the lowest price ever 
known,” decline in prices of all the products 
of the farm, a continual falling off of the 
values of land, mortgages burdening the farm- 
ers until they are obliged to become tenants in- 
stead of owners, and a general decline of pros- 
perity with no prospect of recovery, is the 
gloomy picture painted by Mr. Meriwether of 
the beautiful, once so prosperous, Maryland, 
with the best farming land in the world and a 
thrifty, intelligent, and industrious population. 
The redeeming features are the low prices of 
everything for the consumer, and the stead- 
fast faith in sound economical principles pre- 
vailing among the people. No Populism there. 

In many respects Maryland reminds me of 
my native country, Denmark, which, seven- 
teen years ago, when I left it to become an 
American, was passing through the same de- 
plorable condition in which the State of Mary- 
land as well as otber Eastern and Southern 
States are found to-day. Denmark is essen- 
tially an agricultural country. No coal, nor 
iron, nor precious metals are found beneath 
its soil. But glorious carpets of the ‘“ yellow 
grain,” of barley and of oats, adorned its 
plains, and well stocked barns abounded on its 
undulating lands. The export of wheat was 
the main support of farming. But lo! though 
the crops might be the largest in years, the 
prices were the lowest ever known. Down- 
ward and downward they pitilessly fell. Mort- 
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gage piled upon mortgage, sheriff's sales of 
farms that had been in the possession of the 
same families a century, inability to pay rent, 
and general depression, slowly and gradually 
overwhelmed the farmers, and ruin stared 
them in the face. The unprecedented rapid 
development of the American railroads, the 
opening-up of the Western prairies for farm- 
ing, and the throwing of immense quantities 
of American wheat upon the English markets, 
steadily and surely undermined the support of 
the Danish farmers, until ‘‘the bottom was 
out.” 

It was evident that this ruinous condition 
could not be changed except by some radical 
departure from the beaten track in which the 
farmers had been moving with no thought of 
the possibility of diverging. The flood of 
Western wheat upon the English market 
could not be checked. On the contrary, more 
land would be opened for cultivation on the 
American plains, new machinery applied to 
cheapen its production, and new railroads en- 
gaged in bringing it into competition with Eu- 
ropean products. What could be done to stay 
the march towards complete ruin ? To be sure, 
wheat was not the only product of the Danish 
farms. Mixed farming had always been prac- 
tised. Barley for malt was grown and export 
ed to some extent. The culture of sugar beets 
and the manufacture of sugar had been intro- 
duced, and promised some relief for the sec- 
tions surrounding the factories. Dairying was 
quite an item in the list of farming pursuits, 
and much had been done to improve the but- 
ter, so that already in the seventies Danish 
butter had acquired a high reputation in the 
English market. ‘‘ Creameries also had aided 
in furnishing a steady outlet for milk all the 
year round. But all these smaller industries 
were by-products, and the ordinary farm 
could not be run on them. There must be 
some mainstay, and this had always been 
wheat.’ Iam quoting from Mr. Meriwether’s 
description of the condition in Maryland to- 
day, and I might quote indefinitely from that 
article in describing the state of affairs in Den- 
mark fifteen or twenty years ago. 

It was seen that products of greater intrinsic 
value must be the aim. Thecheap grain must 
be refined into more remunerative articles, and 
such goods must be produced as could not so 
well stand the transportation from across the 
Atlantic, yet which would not be injured by 
the two or three days’ journey to England. 
Such an article was butter. To the production 
of first-class butter for the London market all 
energies were therefore bent, and the result 
was remarkable. In ten years all export of 
wheat had ceased. The former ‘‘ mainstay” 
dropped out of consideration altogether, but 
the export of butter was doubled and trebled. 
Not only is nearly everything produced on the 
arms now fed to the cows, but oil-cake, bran, 
and other concentrated feeds are imported in 
large quantities. Cotton-seed meal and corn 
from this country find a ready market over 
there. Denmark is dotted with nicely built, 
well managed creameries. The farmer re 
ceives his main profit from the milk. Danish 
butter is known the world over; it is delivered 
less than a week old in London, and as yet it 
competes easily with American and Australiat 
butter, which must necessarily be at least a 
month old before reaching the consumer 

How this change was accomplished in so 
short a time and under the adverse circum- 
stances prevailing is like a fairy tale i 
farmers were nearly ruined, land had dropped 
one-half in value, and nobody had money or 
credit. Yet athousand finely built creameries 
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sprang up like mushrooms, owned by the farm 
ers themselves, and literally saved the country 
The secret of this remarkable performance is 
coSperation. Never was there a grander ex- 
hibition of the old saying, In unity is strength 
The farmers would club together, each promis- 
ing the milk from a certain number of cows, 
borrow the money, mostly from the savings 
banks, imsurance companies, mutual-loan es- 
tablishments, etc., put up the creameries in a 
substantial style, and engage experts torun the 
business. Ina few years they would be able 
to pay off the loan if required; but usually the 
mortgagees considered these investments safe 
and profitable. The success of these cooperative 
creameries (*‘Andels Mejerier ") was the incen 
tive to the establishment of other agricultural 
industries on the codperative plan. Packing 
houses, owned by the farmers, killing thousands 
of hogs, are already quite numerous. The beet 
sugar factories now supply the whole country 
with sugar, and that with an internal revenue 
on sugar equal to the import duty. Codpera 
tive canning factories are also being built, and 
agricultural industries generally are flourish 
ing. More attention is paid to truck-farming 
and until the McKinley tariff closed the Ame- 
rican market, eggs and cabbage were even ex 
ported to the United States in no small quan 
tities. 

The opening-up of the prairie lands in Kan 
sas, Nebraska, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
sritish Columbia first made itself felt in Eu 
rope, taking the bottom out of the mainstay 
of the countries supplying the all-absorbing 
industrial England with agricultural products, 
and later undermined the support of the farm 
ers of our Eastern States. But the energetic 
Western farmers did not stop at wheat: Illi 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota now 
produce enormous quantities of butter and 
cheese. And where do these products go? Ti 
Chicago, of course, and to New York, Phila- 
defphia, Baltimore, 


mond. In these cities Elgin creamery butter 


Washington, and Rich 
leads the market W hy is it that the consumer 
i butter on his table 
should be left to buy Western butter instead 


in Baltimore wanting goo 


of delicious Maryland butter fresh from the 
is the rea 
son for the fact that public opinion in the cit 





farm or from the creamery? W 





of Washington is outraged bv a scandalously 
poor supply of milk® Why should the Fo 
Hundred in Washington pay 40 to G0 centsa 
round fer butter from Pennsylvania creame- 
ries, when the finest butter might be produced 
right outside the suburbs at 30 cents at far 
larger profit than there has been in wheat for 
years past, and when Frederick County might 
supply it fresh on the table of the epicur 
ing ° 
Go to New En 


see what has beer 





every morn 








reamery Company 


lisposes a bundred thousand pounds of milk 


remunerative net 









i how the Meadow 
f hes sanitary mil 

Go to Wisconsin and see the magnificent dairy 
school at Madison, visited by hundrads of inte- 


. ¢ i ctivent r 
rested students. Uur 


ids the Populists are 





ot slow in making demands upon the Govern- 
ment. They want millions for public elevators 


and advances on grain, billions for the pur- 








chase of railroads, a million for the extinet 
of the Russian thistle, et Stand bw y 
sound principles, and say to vour Legislatur 
** We do not want assistance in or inter 
with our private business, but we do want 
education We demand of our State Govern- 
ment the establishment of a first-class dairy 
school. We want the best teachers for 
boys and our girls. We want authoritativ: 
and reliable dairy instructors, to whom we may 
apply for advice as to the establishment of 


operative creameries, men of absolute int 
ty and with practical knowledg If s 
are not available, make haste and elucat 


some intelligent young men with that end 
view. Having learned what thev can of dain 
ing in this country, let them go abroad a 
study the manufacture of chees n | 


and of butter in Denmark. Give us specialists 


ineach branch. Let them lecture at our meet 
ings and advise us generally A hun 
thousand dollars judiciously spent for s 
purposes would be trifling msidering tl 
yood it might do And this is a legitimate ck 
mand on a Government of the people and { 
the people. Maryland boasts of its * Farmer 
Governor Ask him to help vou in this rea- 
sonable demand Educate sely and 
your children, and let t! iovert t ‘ 
you the facilities I EDERIASEN 
Livre Fatis, N.Y t s 
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illustrated volume I \ an | 
versities, viz Harvard, Ya t t ‘ 
Columbia, Uhartes tN \ 
T. Ha llev, W. M. Sloane and Rrander Mat 
thews, all graduates of, as well as instructors 





written an introduction, contrasting the Ger 
man and the American universities. 

Henry Holt & Co. will issue shortly a story 
f New York life. ‘The Honorable Peter Stir 
ling, and What People Thought of Him,” by 
Paul Leicester Ford; and ‘The Indiscretion of 
the Duchess.” by Anthony H 


Macmillan will in nection with 





A & C. Black a new ‘Survey of London’ for 
the area covered by the jurisdiction of the 
London County Council—say twelve by seven- 
teen miles. The ‘editor, director, and the 
principal writer of the work” will be Mr 
Walter Besant, who will imitate Stowe and 
Strype to the extent of a ‘** Perambulation 
taking account of every important building, 
institution, company, church, hospital, college, 
almshouse, museum, library, ete. Eight quar- 
to volumes are contemplated, fully illustrated 
From Macmillan we are to have, besides, * The 
Life of the Czar,’ by Charles Low; ‘ Law in a 
Free State, political essays by Wordsworth 
Donisthorpe: ‘Mr. Lowell in England,’ a series 
f familiar letters edited by George W. Smal 
lev; and ‘ The Book of the Rose,” by the Rev 
A. Foster Melliar, rector of Sproughton in Suf 
folk, England 
toberts Bros., Boston, will publish Novem- 
ber 10 two volumes of Emily Dickinson’s Let- 
ters, edited by Mrs. David P. Todd of Am 
herst. They comprise all the prose Emily 
Dickinson is known to have written, and 
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among the well-known persons to whom they 
are addressed are Col. Higginson, Dr. J. G. 
Holland, Helen Hunt, Samuel Bowles, and 
others. The popularity of Miss Dickiason’s 
Poems, of which two volumes have so far 
been published, the first in 1890 and the second 
in 1891, has been remarkable, more than 12,000 
copies having been sold. 

Among holiday reprints of familiar classics 
that have so far reached our table, the Messrs. 
Putnam’s ‘‘ Van Tassel” edition of Irving's 
‘Sketch Book’ easily holds the first place. 
It is, of course, in line with their very sump- 
tuous Irving series, from year to year, and it 
seems to us not inferior to any—to the “ Van 
Twiller,” the ‘‘ Agapida,” or the ‘ Darro.” 
Holly, ivy, and other vines and berries iu 
green and red furnish a change of borders for 
the very clear and evenly impressed text. The 
binding, of, white and gold and green, 
is tastefully designed. The illustrations are, 
as usual, photogravures, but Darley’s out- 
lines were wisely retained for the ‘ Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow” and for ‘Rip 
Van Winkle,” though in the latter case inter- 
mingled with portraits of the actor Jefferson 
—which, again, was almost inevitable. The 
total result is a charming gift book. Maurice 
Leloir’s designs are what lend distinction to 
the ‘Paul and Virginia’ brought out by 
Messrs. Appleton. They have a true decora- 
tive quality in perfect harmony with the letter- 
press, which cannot be said of the work of 
most illustrators, while their fancy and their 
draughtsmanship are out of the common. 
The binding is also to be praised. 

What should a ‘Yellow Fairy-Book’ be do- 
ing without a Chinese tale in it? Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s latest collection (Longmans) is saved 
by one example, but there is the usual hetero- 
geneity—Russia, Poland, Greece, Denmark, 
France, aboriginal America, all furnishing a 
material part of the contents. Mr. Lang suc- 
cessfully contends in his preface against Mr. 
Laurence Gomme for the propriety of mixing 
folk lore and the deliberate inventions of our 
latter-day fabulists; but why should he name 
the sources of some of his stories and not of 
others; and why acknowledge *‘The Empe- 
ror’s New Clothes” to be Andersen’s and say 
nothing about the authorship of ‘‘ The Stead- 
fast Tin Soldier”? Mr. Ford’s pictures are 
graceful and effective. The colored series 
seems to be closed with this volume. 

We have received the third portly volume 
of Mr. Larned’s ‘ History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading,’ extending from Greece 
to Nibelungen Lied (Springfield, Mass.: Ni- 
chols). As the work progresses, our admiration 
increases for the thoroughness and wide read- 
ing of the editor. There are few omissions 
worth noticing. It may be remarked, however, 
that the reader who had only this work to refer 
to would remain ignorant that ‘‘ Liturgy” 
had any other than its old Greek sense. The 
only notable weakness in arrangement would 
seem to be in the biographies. ‘‘ Duff” Green 
is here, but not Green the historian. We have 
looked in vain for Sir Thomas Gresham; per- 
haps he lies buried somewhere in the ‘‘ Money ” 
article. Hobbes is absent, and Locke appears 
only as the author of a colonial constitution. 
And Lord Mansfield has to be dug out in frag- 
ments from the article on ‘‘ Law.” These are 
omissions that perhaps an index will correct; 
and they will not seriously impair the useful- 
ness of the book to those who are likely to pro- 
fit by it. Most of its readers will also probably 
not quarrel with its rather old-fashioned esti- 
mate of the relative importance of the several 
topics, 





One of the best volumes we have seen of the 
‘Stories of the Nations ” series is that on ‘ Ve- 
nice,’ by Mme. Alethea Wiel (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). So far as we have observed, the story 
isin the main well told, due emphasis being 
laid on the really important crises in the career 
of the Venetian Republic, and an attempt be- 
ing made to interweave information about the 
art, literature, and customs of the Venetians. 
Mme. Wiel’s style is fluent, although she has 
the trick of always giving two nouns, or two 
verbs, or two adjectives, which she may have 
caught from the Book of Common Prayer. Oc- 
casionally her idioms—‘‘in regard of,” for ex- 
ample—suggest the foreigner, and she uses 
dukedom as if it were equivalent to reign. To 
our ears, ‘‘During the dukedom of Tiepolo” 
sounds as odd as “During the kingdom of 
Queen Victoria” would sound. Many process 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of the 
book. 

Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop’s ‘Six Months in 
the Sandwich Islands’ (Putnams) is reprinted 
from the fifth English edition. It is one of 
the liveliest of the many books about Ha- 
waii. The author was in the Islands from 
January to July, 1873, and saw the country 
under especially favorable conditions, not the 
least of which was her own energetic and re- 
ceptive temperament. She observed much, 
and described clearly what she saw. The 
grandeur of Kilauea, the beauty of Hilo and 
Kauai, the geniality of the people, the charm 
of the best tropical climate in the world—all 
these things are set forth very vividly. The 
reprint follows the original even too faith- 
fully, as a few errors have been reproduced 
which might have been eliminated here by 
any one familiar with the Islands. These 
slight defects, however, are more than atoned 
for by the illustrations, twenty in number, 
which the American publishers have added, 
mostly from photographs of recent date, and 
which increase the attractiveness of the most 
attractive volume of Hawaiian travels of its 
period. 

‘Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran’ 
(Longmans), is-the title of a sailing and stroll- 
ing narrative by George Milner, author of 
‘Country Pleasures’ fifteen years ago. It is 
entertaining gossip of places and people by a 
sympathetic writer; it is easy reading; but 
the title is misleading, and one who takes up 
the book in the expectation of finding a real 
understanding of the nature of the coast of 
Arran will be disappointed. Such phrases as 
“nature’s workshop” and the ‘ uncontrolla- 
ble forces of nature’ occur here and there, but 
their context justifies the term ‘ unpreten- 
tious notes” which the author applies to his 
book in the preface. 

‘Outlines of How to Study Geography’ (Ap- 
pletons), by Col. F. D. Parker of the Cook 
County (Chicago) Normal School, is an aid to 
the use of the author's larger book on this sub- 
ject. It is of value in setting forth the ex- 
pansive relations of geography with other sub- 
jects, but it seems defective in the treatment 
of geography itself. While recognizing the 
fundamental importance of the physical as- 
pects of geography and the necessity of field 
study, Col. Parker does not appear to have 
carried his own field studies far enough. The 
illustrations, prepared by assistants in the Nor 
mal School, are effectively drawn pictures of 
unnatural land forms, based on untrained 
imagination rather than on observation. 

We do not, as a rule, notice texts published 
for the use of schools and colleges, but the 
‘Extraits Choisis des (uvres de Paul Bour- 
get,’ edited by Prof. van Daell (Boston: Ginn 





& Co.) merits attention on account of the 
‘* Lettre autobiographique” prefixed to the ex- 
tracts, in which M. Bourget himeelf tells of 
himself, his mode of thought, and his method 
of work. 

The second volume of M. Brunetiére’s ‘ Evo- 
lution de la Poésie lyrique en France’ (Paris: 
Hachette) is published. It comprises the lec- 
tures on Vigny, ‘‘the one and only thinker in 
the Romantic school,” Théophile Gautier, 
Hugo, the renascence of naturalism, Leconte 
de Lisle, Hérédia, Sully-Prudhomme, Coppée, 
and the Symbolists, with a closing lecture on 
the future of poetry in France and some con- 
siderations on the method used by the author. 
Like the lectures contained in the first volume, 
these have been retouched here and there, but 
are substantially as delivered. And how in- 
structive, stimulating to thought, and interest- 
ing they are need not be told to any one who 
knows Brunetiére’s work. 

‘Guizot,’ by M. A. Bardoux, is the latest 
volume in the series of ‘‘ Les Grands Ecrivains 
Francais” published by Hachette. M. Bar- 
doux succeeds not only in describing .his sub- 
ject tersely and clearly, but also in making 
him interesting. The peculiarity of Guizot’s 
character, a certain hardness and stiffness, is 
brought out, but all that is noble about the 
man receives due recognition. Guizotis looked 
at from six different points of view in this 
short study, and each is well chosen. The vol- 
ume is one of the best in the series. 

Two books on the modern English novel 
have recently been published, one of British 
authorship and one of American; a bulkier 
one now comes to us from Paris, ‘Le Roman 
en France depuis 1610 jusqu’a nos jours,’ by M. 
Paul Morillot (Paris: G. Masson; New York: 
Dyrsen & Pfeiffer). The French author has 
worked also on a larger scale: he gives not 
merely biographical details of the novelists 
with critical comments, but also well-chosen 
extracts from the novels themselves. He be- 
gins with ‘ Astrée’ and ‘Le Roman Comique’ 
and the ‘ Princesse de Cléves,’ and ends with 
‘* Pierre Loti” and Maupassant. with Jean 
Richepin, Anatole France, Daudet, and Bour- 
get. His manual is likely to be useful; and es- 
pecially handy is the chronological table of 
French fiction from 1610 to 1870. 

Apropos of a monument just set up at Toucy 
to Pierre Larousse, author of the ‘Grand Dic- 
tionnaire,’ a writer in the Paris Débats remarks 
that, in spite of the convenience of this cyclo- 
peedic work, it cannot avert the caution appli- 
cable to its class: ‘* Distrust of them is the 
beginning of wisdom.” An amusing example 
of this we lately chanced upon in Larousse, in 
along American biography, of which the sub. 
ject was said to have beep born—in the wrong 
year—at ‘‘ Inoué, Missouri” ; this impossible 
place standing for Newburyport, Mass. For 
the rest, the notice was a consummate speci- 
men of ignorant, second-hand hackwork. 

The Portfolio monograph for October affords 
another instance of the recent revival of in- 
terest in one of the most beautiful of the minor 
arts. It ison ‘‘ Bookbindingsin France.” The 
writer, Mr. William Y. Fletcher, shows a tho- 
rough appreciation of the reasons why book- 
binding has flourished more in France than 
elsewhere. He follows the best authorities in 
the main, but he has investigated for himself. 
He believes that Florimond Badier was not Le 
Gascon himself, but rather one of his imita- 
tors. Especially praiseworthy are the colored 
illustrations which accompany Mr. Fletcher's 
text; they are well chosen and well reproduced, 
and the ample page of the Portfolio has per- 
mitted many of them to be reproduced full 
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size, The processcuts scattered through the 
letterpress are inferior, yet not really bad, 
and they have been selected with taste. It is 
to be hoped that the Portfolio will give us 
also monographs on British and on German 
bookbindings, disregarding the designs which 
are mere copies from the great French mas- 
ters, and illustrating the work which is really 
characteristic of the artists of Great Britain 
and Germany. 

The Guardian of September 12 publishes 
some interesting tables giving the results of 
this year’s Oxford and Cambridge University 
examinations for certificates. As compared 
with last year, an increase in the number of 
candidates shows the growing popularity of 
the scheme, though a few large schools still 
stand aloof. Of the seventeen subjects in- 
cluded in the examination papers, the largest 
number of boys offered elementary mathema- 
tics, Scripture knowledge, Latip, bistory, 
French, and Greek. The order differs from 
that of last year, Latin (which was tben in the 
second place) having lost heavily, and Greek 
slightly, while history and French have gained 
decidedly. It is interesting to note, as a sign 
of the conservatism of secondary education in 
England, that still not a tenth part of the 
scholars offer any one of the natural sciences. 
Distinctions in six subjects were gained by two 
boys. The candidates for ‘commercial certi- 
ficates,” for some unexplained cause, possibly 
a lack of value in obtaining situations, have 
fallen off from forty-four in 1891 to twenty- 
one the present year, and there is reason to 
fear that this part of the scheme will have to 
be abandoned. The number of girls who were 
offered was slightly larger than last year. 

According to Ascherson's ‘ Universitats Kal- 
ender,’ 28,418 matriculated students were 
pursuing their studies in the twenty universi- 
ties of the German Empire, the Academy at 
Miinster, and the Lyceum Hosianum at Brauns- 
berg, during the summer semester of 184. Of 
these 8,684 were studying medicine, 7,776 law, 
cameralistics. and forestry, 3,336 Protestant 
theology, 1,469 Catholic theology, while the 
remaining 6,153 belonged to the philosophical 
department. As regards numbers, Berlin 
ranked first, with 4,625, Muni¢th second, with 
3,744, and Leipzig third, with 2.764. Then fol- 
lowed Bonn (1,634), Halle (1,528), Freiburg 
(1,477, Wiirzburg (1,292), Breslau (1,280), 
Tiibingen (1,210), Heidelberg (1,206), Strass- 
burg (913), Marburg (866), Greifswald (824), 
Erlangen (792), Géttingen (786), Konigsberg 
(712), Jena (674), Kiel (610), Giessen (576), Ros- 
tock (436), Miinster (426), and Braunsberg (43). 
We may add that the two institutions last 
mentioned can hardly be called universities, 
inasmuch as they have each only two faculties: 
Catholic theology and philosophy. 

Since the University of Brussels in 1889 
raised the conditions of admission to matricu- 
lation there has been a gradual diminution of 
the number of female students in attendance. 
In 1889 there were 40, in 1890 33, in 1801 21, in 
1892 27, and in 1893 20, of whom thirteen were 
studying pharmacy, three medicine, and four 
philosophy in the academical sense of the term, 
including philology and literature. That there 
were no female students of law is probably 
due to the fact that women are not permitted 
to practise this profession in Belgium. The 
present state of things shows clearly the neces- 
sity of establishing better preparatory schools 
for girls 

It is gradually ceasing to be uncommon 
to see the names of women as contribu 
tors to science. Recent Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences (the most dis- 
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tinguished scientific body in the world), the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and the Royal Society, 
not to speak of the scientific journals, all con- 
tain contributions from women. 


—No. 6 of the Radcliffe Céllege Monographs, 
entitled ‘A Classified List of Printed Original 
Materials for English Manorial and Agrarian 
History during the Middle Ages,’ is by Frances 
Gardiner Davenport, A.B. The primary aim 
of the compiler isto include in the list docu- 
ments printed in full or in large fragments; it 
also contains lists of maps and of text books of 
manorial law. Miss Davenport labored under 
the disadvantage of not having access to the 
large libraries of England, but the collections 
of manorial material in Boston and Cambridge 
are fairly rich, and her book will certainly be 
found very valuable by investigators in Eng- 
Jand as well as in America. Students in this 
and other branches of English history have 
long felt the need of such bibliographical 
works. With all due allowance for omissions, 
it may be said that Miss Davenport's survey 
comprehends the cream of the printed mate 
rial relating to manorial development, ar- 
ranged in convenient form for ready reference; 
the gaps in the lists will not greatly impair 
their utility. The value of the Bibliography 
on pages 1-13 would have been enhanced if the 
author had extended it beyond the titles cited 
in the body of the work—i. ¢., if she bad in- 
cluded in it all the more important modern 
books relating to the history of particular ma 
nors; but it would be difficult to do this with 
out having access to the British Museum and 
other foreign libraries. Miss Davenport is to 
be commended for the thoroughness and scho- 
larly discrimination with which she has per- 
formed her task; the book reflects much credit 
upon her, upon the editor, Prof. W. J. Ashley, 
and upon Radcliffe College. 


—The edaygogical Seminary for October- 
the first number since December, 1803—is de- 
voted almost entirely to child-study. Excel 
lent examples of contrasting methods of study 
are to be found in Miss E. M. Haskell’s ** Imi- 
tation in Children,” and Miss M. E. Schallen- 
berger’s ‘‘ Study of Children’s Rights as Seen 
by Themselves.” Miss Haskell, working with 
Principal Russell at Worcester, Mass., gets her 
data from observations of children’s acts taken 
at random and classified afterwards. Her facts 
point to a development from purely reflex imi- 
tation to impersonation, with growing regard 
to accessories and consistency; but what they 
indicate most unmistakably is the danger of 
drawing too detinite conclusions. Miss Schal- 
lenberger, working with Earl Barnes in Cali- 
fornia, got answers from 3,000 children to a 
single skilfully disguised question. From these 
it appears that young children disregard mo 
tives and think they have a right to revenge 
when an act is hurtful: that boys are less mer- 
ciful than girls: that the idea of restitution is 
common to all ages, and that threats and 
forced promises do not impress children. This 
method of questioning rather than observing 
has many limitations, J. A. Hancock's *‘ Pre 
liminary Study of Motor Ability” records a 
good deal of careful experimental work, con- 
irming the doctrine of nascent periods of 
functional development, and emphasizing the 
importance of beginning to train each nervous 


| Centre atexactly the right time. In * Educa- 


tion by Plays and Gauies, G. E. Johnson sug- 
gests how this may be done. He gives a list of 
440 games, and indicates briefly the muscles or 
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mental faculties each exercises most. Chil- 
dren themselves choose games suited to their 
stage of development, but, as they do not in 
vent, they should be taught the best. These 
are given ina classified *‘ Course of Games,’ 
corresponding somewhat to those now pre- 
scribed in some Austrian schools. It is diflcult 
to see why so many good articles should have 
been crowded into fine print to make room for 
A. H. Yoder's ** Boyhood of Great Men.” 


~The Nation loses a valued contributor 
and the Bureau of Ethnology one of its chief 
ornaments, by the death, on October M4, of 
Lt.-Col. Garrick Mallery, U.S. A., in the sixty 
fourth year of his age. He was born in Penp 
sylvania, descended from well-known Revolu 
tionary families, was a graduate of Yale Co! 
lege in ISSO, and a lawyer by profession when 
the civil war drew him into the ranks as a vo 
lunteer from his native State. His conspicu 
ous bravery (which cost him wounds and con 
finement in Libby Prison) entitled him on re 
tiring to the brevet rank above named. Our 
Indian troubles were the cause of his devot 
ing himself in the end to the most intelli 
gent and indefatigable researches into the sign 
and gesture language of the aborigines, and 
his sudden death followed by only ai few 
ital 


months the conclusion of his monumer 
work on the subject, which is to be found in 






the current annual report of his Bureau and 
has been printed separately to a limited ex 

tent. “It now appears,” he wrote to us last 
June, ‘tin as completed a shape as is possib! 

with constantly increasing information”" But 
we shall speak of it at length hereafter. Der 
sopally Col. Mallery was a man of high tone, 
combined with the most amiable and cour 

teous disposition and a fine presence. He did 
honor to the service and to science, and will be 
missed from the membership of a large num- 
ber of learned societies 


The antique custom of hair-cropping, with 
its various symbolic meanings, once existed all 
over Europe and Western Asia. When prison- 
ers of war were allowed to live after the bat- 
tle, instead of being massacred wholesale by 
the conqueror, they cut off their locks and 
tendered them to the victor as a sign of com- 
plete surrender of their bodies. Among the 
ancient Germans a free man could by the use 
of this symbol transfer himself, if not his fami 
ly also, into another's servitude, and this was 
even customary in case of insolvency. With 
a portion of the Western Germans, the Franks, 
the offer of one’s locks passed for a token of 
homage and respect. Placing one’s self under 
the protection of a superior or ruler was at- 
tended by the same symbolic act, even in early 
times, and not alone in a secular relation. In 
the Greek Catholic Church especially many 
neophytes sought, by submitting to be clipped, 
the good graces of the ecclesiastical superiors. 
It became a part of the baptismal rite, and the 
godfather was in certain districts (inhabited 
by Southern Slavs, Bulgarians, etc.) called the 
‘‘shorn-hair sponsor.’ This is the significa 
tion of the queer-sounding German term 
** Haarschurgodschaft” actually in use among 
southern European nations, for which the 
equivalent ‘‘Haarschurgevatterschaft” is some 
times substituted. As Dr. Friedrich 8S. Krauss 
has lately shown in an elaborate treatise on 
this specialty (‘‘ Haarschurgodschaft bei den 
Sidslaven”; Leyden: E. J. Brill), another in 
fluence was belpful in perpetuating the traces of 
that custom among the Slavs, viz., the system 
of ‘‘brotherhoods” or clanships (bratstvo). 
From this point of view the custom was in- 
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tended to bind the neophyte for life to the clan 
to which he belonged. Its most important his- 
torical document transmitted from the earlier 
centuries is a guslar, or troubadour song, about 
four hundred years old, in Slavic rhyme, cele- 
brating the warlike deeds of Gruyos Novako- 
vitch. Krauss prints it in extenso, and with 
the German metric translation it fills seven- 
teen quarto pages, or one-half of. the whole 
memoir, which constitutes a portion of vol. 
vii. of Schmeltz’s Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie. 


A PHILANTHROPIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Frances Power Cobbe. By Herself. 
2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1894, 


Miss Copse’s life has been a useful, interest- 
ing, and important one, and she has told the 
story of it better, on the whole, than any 
other biographer could do it. Those who 
have read her books most faithfully for forty 
years will enjoy her story most, because they 
can pass trippingly over the chapters which 
contain abstracts of those books that do them 
little justice, especially in the case of the more 
serious. Where she takes off the cream of a 
book of Eastern travel, it is, of course, another 
thing. The manner of Miss Cobbe in these 
volumes is without any egotism or vanity, but 
not without some self-assertion and a great 
deal of self-respect. Yet there are points at 
which another’s hand would give a different 
and much more favorable impression. No one 
who did not share in the enthusiasm excited by 
her ‘Intuitive Morals,’ her first book and her 
opus magnum (1855), would get much notion 
of it from her account, and one would also like 
a view of ber anti-vivisection labors and sor- 
rows from the outside. These give the auto- 
biography at last a strenuous tone in vivid 
contrast with its earlier pleasantness and 
charm. 

Miss Cobbe was born in Dublin December 4, 
1822, a late comer, an unwelcome child. She 
considered herself well born, inheriting a phy- 
sical frame ‘‘ which, however defective, even 
to the verge of grotesqueness, from the zsthe- 
tic point of view,” has been to her, as regards 
health and energy, a source of endless enjoy- 
ment. To the fact that she came of a good 
family in the conventional sense she is not in- 
different. Her father’s progenitors were for 
many generations the owners of Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s beautiful ‘‘Grange” in Hampshire. The 
family got its Irish residence when, early in 
the eighteenth century, Charles Cobbe was 
made Archbishop of Dublin and built himself 
a noble house on the rocky coast of Portrane, 
twelve miles from his cathedral. Here, at 
Newbridge, Miss Cobbe spent her life for the 
most part until her father’s death in 1857. Of 
this beautiful home she writes delightfully, 
and very brightly and amusingly about her 
ancestors, with many good stories of their per- 
sonal characteristics and the manners of their 
times. Her father’s extreme sobriety as a 
young man gave great offence to his grandfa- 
ther, who seldom went to bed sober. But it 
was the grandfather who lived to a fine old 
age, and the grandson who perished miserably 
with the gout. The latter was a man of stern 
theology and violent temper, and his daugh- 
ter’s utmost consideration does not make him 
attractive; while her mother, who soon became 
reconciled to her existence, moves through the 
earlier chapters of the book as a gracious, 
even exquisite, apparition. The father fought 
with Wellington in India, and by that sign 





Miss Cobbe is under bonds, however she may 
deprecate ‘‘ carving the living hound,” as Ten- 
nyson would say, to make no objections to 
carving the living man by thousands on the 
field of battle, and has even a good word for 
that kind of business. The house was rich in 
pictures by great artists, among them a fine 
Hobbema and a Poussin, which were sold to 
build eighty good stone and slate vottages— 
one of many indications that Mr. Cobbe was a 
landlord of uncommon virtue, especially as not 
a farthing was added to the peasants’ rents, 

Miss Cobbe’s account of her childhood, with 
its succession of nurses, governesses, holidays, 
and journeys to London and Bath, abounds 
in good matter. So does that of her school 
life. Sbe brings a terrible indictment for 
superficiality and formality against the famous 
Brighton finishing schools of 1836, of which 
there were not less than a hundred in the town. 
Her ‘extras’? amounted to £1,000 for two 
years’ schooling at the most elegant of these 
establishments. The moral tone is revealed 
by the assurance of a teacher that she would 
‘‘almost rather” find a pupil deficient in her 
music than guilty of lying. It was only with 
the conclusion of this course of training that 
Miss Cobbe began to love her books and take 
to serious studies. Then her intellectual pro- 
gress was remarkable, but it did not leave her 
accomplishments as a housekeeper so much as 
an inch behind. It is probably because lite- 
rary women are supposed to be deficient as 
housekeepers that Miss Cobbe is at some pains, 
or at some pleasure, to let us know that her 
housekeeping is the best part of her. She was 
sole housekeeper at Newbridge from 1837 until 
1857, and the establishment was a liberal one, 
much given to hospitality. She tells with 
great satisfaction the story of a lady who ob- 
jected to her studies, that she thought it was 
‘the duty of a lady te attend to her house,” 
and who a little later proceeded to show her a 
dessert service which had cost £800, and, be- 
hold, the remains of the dessert of the previ- 
ous summer were rotting on the plates! Miss 
Cobbe, with a double meaning, confessed that 
they had nothing like it at Newbridge, but 
some fine Indian and Worcester services, add- 
ing, ‘‘Do you know, I always take up all the 
plates and dishes myself when they have been 
washed after a party, and put them on their 
proper shelves with my own hands, though I 
do know a little Greek and geometry.” 

Miss Cobbe’s early religious experience 
forms the subject of her fourth chapter. 
Always deeply religious, she kept the evan- 
gelical way without question until she was 
fifteen years old. Then doubts began to rise, 
and for four years she had great mental suf- 
fering, while at the same time she found her- 
self running down morally, getting irritable 
and selfish. At length she lost all faith, and 
then came a brave reaction, when she said to 
herself that if there was no future life, she 
would deserve her own self-respect, and if 
there was a God, she would win his approval. 
She found helpful books—the Life of Blanco 
White, and F. W. Newman’s ‘The Soul: Its 
Sorrows and its Aspirations,’ and, best of all, 
Theodore Parker's ‘Discourse of Matters per- 
taining to Religion,’ and gradually passed 
from agnosticism to deism, and finally attained 
to’ that theism which is her present happy 
faith. It is emphatically Christian theism, 
theism with the most liberal recognition of 
the historic function of Christianity and the 
importance of Jesus’s life and teachings, with 
the warmest admiration for his personality. 
In later years she found her religious home in 
Dr. Martiueau’s society, his thought being 


every whit as radical as her own. It would 
be difficult to find a Christian of any sect with 
a more perfect faith than hers in God or immor- 
tality, or a more spontaneous enthusiasm for 
the founder of Christianity. But to her father 
her ‘infidelity ” was horrible, and he felt 
obliged ‘‘to keep the plague of such opinions 
from his house” by sending her away. At 
the end of a year she returned, but between 
father and daughter there was a great gulf 
fixed for the remainder of his days. Her 
treatment of this matter is very delicate. She 
has only pity for his sorrow; not a word of 
blame. In his simplicity he advised her not to 
leave the proof-sheets of her ‘ Intuitive Morals’ 
lying round where any one might read them. 
But not long before his death he asked her to 
read something of ber own, not knowing it to 
be hers; and when she did so, he expressed 
much pleasure, and she was not ungrateful for 
so much of healing balm. 

There are two chapters on “Ireland in the 
Thirties and Forties,” the first dealing with the 
peasantry and the second with the gentry, that 
are quite as interesting as any in the book. 
The point of view is that of the English Tory. 
Miss Cobbe is quite as English in her sympa- 
thies, her prejudices, and her antipathies as if 
her family had never taken up an Irish resi- 
dence. She tells us that, when she had been a 
long time in London society, no one of her 
group suspected her Irish birth and breeding. 
Sbe was proud of this, as she could not have 
been if Ireland had ever cast a spell upon her 
heart. But she is too humane to tolerate ab- 
senteeism and its attendant vices, of which she 
draws a fearful picture, gathering the details 
from an estate close by her father’s which was 
shamefully mismanaged. Some of her inci- 
dents of suffering and devotion are deeply af- 
fecting. But in landlord or peasant her dis- 
trust of Irish character is profound. She does 
not intrude her politics, but they are those of 
the Primrose League, to*which she belongs. 
The ill returns her father got for his endeavors 
to amelioriate the condition of the people per- 
haps bias her opinions. She admits, however, 
that Trish disestablishment has worked to the 
advantage of all concerned. Her narrative 
covers the miseries of the famine and the fever 
and Smith O’Brien’s rebellion. Concerning 
the customs and habits of the gentry it gives 
many amusing particulars. Fancy Archbishop 
Whately swinging ‘‘in chains”! But they 
were those between the posts of his palace- 
yard, on which he loved to sit and sway back- 
ward and forward while he smoked his morn- 
ingcigar. Fanny Kemble was a devoted friend 
of Miss Cobbe, who has volumes of her unpub- 
lished correspondence; but their first meeting 
at Newbridge was unfortunate. Miss Kemble 
was much miffed, and would eat only a potato, 
because she fancied that a large company nad 
been invited to see her, and that the rooms had 
been decorated for the occasion, whereas it 
turned out that the company was made up 
from the household, and that the decorations 
were the flowers that Fanny Cobbe loved and 
would always have about her. 

On the death of her father in 1857, Miss Cobbe 
left Newbridge for ever, except as she returned 
for an occasional visit. She has not a word 
to say against the injustice which gave her 
eldest brother the estate and herself a patri- 
mony of £200. Her brother added a small al- 
lowance. She was a good economist and was 
never uncomfortably poor, and before long she 
began to work for a living as a journalist and 
writer of books and articles, She travelled 
eleven months in southern Europe and the East 
for £400. She trusted herself to the heart of 
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; Cheops’ Pyramid and to the ruins of Baalbec 
with a solitary Arab guide. The most striking 
incidents of her journey are grouped in an ef- 
fective manner. 

After her long journey, the next phase of 
Miss Cobbe’s life was that of teaching in ragged 
schools and reforming the treatment of the 
sick in workhouses. The first brought her into 
connection with Mary Carpenter, of whose 
striking and amusing individuality she gives 
a humorously tender sketch. Miss Carpenter's 
unselfishness and devotion could tolerate idle- 
ness and Falstaftian ease in neither man nor 
beast, and sbe cried out upon Miss Cobbe’s 
splendid Pomeranian, Juxuriating on the rug 
before the fire, ‘‘ Self-indulgent dog!” Miss 
Cobbe’s labors for the sick in workhouses were 
that part of her philanthropy on which she 
can look back with the bappiest assurance of 
beneficent accomplishment. Her relations with 
Prof. Jowett, during her Bristol life, were 
most cordial. He writes of Theodore Parker 
as ‘a hero” and as ‘‘a religious Titan.” He 
does not sympathize with Miss Cobbe’s doubts 
about politicaleconomy. ‘I amalwaysafraid 
of it being partially supplanted by humanity 
on the small scale which relieves one sixth of 
the poor whom we see, and pauperizes the 
mind of five-sixths whom we don’t see.” 

Miss Cobbe made six visits to Italy, which 
call for a chapter by themselves. Their great 
event was her meeting with Theodore Parker, 
whom she revered so much, in his last sick- 
ness. It was to her he spoke those words of 
proud humility: ‘I have had great powers 
committed to me; I have but half used them.” 
No one seenis to have taken the trouble to send 
her a picture of Parker's new monument in 
Florence designed by his friend Story, and she 
does not even know that it exists. Her saying 
that Parker’s name is scarcely known to the 
younger generation is certainly not true in 
America. She saw much of the Brownings, 
and brings fresh testimony to Robert's pas 
sionate intolerance of spirit rappings. She 
relates that on one occasion she heard him 
storming half a mile away. But for pleasant 
gossip of distinguished people the chapters on 
**London in the Sixties and Seventies "—four 
of them—easily take the lead. In the second 
she describes her journalism and the people 
with whom it brought her in contact, her 
more purely literary work being treated in 
the first. The kindliness of her social judg- 
ments is in striking contrast with those of 
Harriet Martineau, except when she is car- 
ried away by her anti-vivisection zeal, which 
has alienated her from many of her dearest 
friends. With Darwin her relations were de- 
lightful until he too disappointed her expecta- 
tions in the vivisection matter. She bears 
witness to his tenderness for animals, and it 
was quite equal to her own. Among her great 
allies in the anti-vivisection movement were 
Cardinal Manning and Lord Shaftesbury. 
She could not help seeing them in the rosy 
light of her appreciation of their special ser- 
vice to her cause. The Pope did not think 
that men had any duties to animals. Of 
course Manning couldn't differ from the Pope, 
whom his “insolent faction” had declared infal 
lible; but he got round him by saying that 
we have duties to God, and so indirectly to all 
his creatures. 

Two of the fullest chapters are those entitled 
‘*The Claims of Women” and ‘‘ The Claims of 
Brutes.” The latter we have largely anti 
pated; the former has much admirable discus 
sion of the inabilities of women in home and 
business affairs, in addition to its plea for the 
extension of the suffrage. 
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SKEATS CHAUCER.—IL. 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Edited from numerous manuscripts, by the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D., ete. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York 
Macmillan. 1894. Vols. I-IV. 


VoL_uME If. contains the Boethius and the 
‘Troilus.’ Chaucer's translation of Boethius’s 
‘De Consolatione Philosophiae,’ though a work 
of considerable interest and importance, has 
never before been adequately edited. Mr 
Skeat has taken much pains with his text, 
which is based on the Cambridge MS. (already 
diplomatically printed by Dr. Furnivall) with 
collation of the Additional MS., the texts of 
Caxton and Thynne, and the Latin original 
In correcting the spelling, which is not good 
even in the best MSS., he has been conserva 
tive, but the changes adopted make the trea 
tise more readable and are philologically 
sound. 

In editing the * Troilus,’ Mr. Skeat was 
essaving a task far more attractive, but 
at the same time much more difficult. This 
long poem—one of the most beautiful in 
the language—had been often printed, but 
never, in any just sense of the word, edited 
The text was ina bad state, and few notes of 
any consequence had ever been written. M1 
Skeat had no previous work of his own to usé 
Hence the edition before us is in every wavy 
new, and therefore claims a rather careful 
scrutiny. 

The text deserves high praise. It is founded 
on two manuscripts, the Campsall and the 
Corpus, in selecting which Mr. Skeat has 
shown his usual sagacity. Campsall was 
edited by Dr. Furnivall for the Chaucer So 
ciety some years ago, and has ever since been 
regarded as the best manuscript known. The 
excellence of Corpus is Mr. Skehkt’s recent dis- 
covery. Taken together, these two manu 
scripts, with a mivimum of conjectural mend 
ing, almost suffice for the restoration of what 
Chaucer wrote. By collating the other manu 
scripts printed by the Chaucer Society, to- 
gether with Thynne's printed copy, Mr. Skeat 
has corrected most of the errors of Corpus 





and Campsall without resorting to ! 
tion. These processes give us a readable and 
pretty trustworthy text. A glance at any pre 
vious edition— Morris's, for example — wil! 
show the extent of the improvement. A host 
of verses hitherto upgrammatical, ur 
or unintelligible, are reduced to order 





Still, good asit is, we cannot regard the text 
as final, for it does not rest on thorough classi 
fication of the manuscripts and thorough ec 
lation of those best entitled to credit. Ths 
John’s MS., for example, seems to have been 


only superficially examined by the editor, who | 


does not even attempt to refer it to its proper 
group. Yet it isapparently afar more valu 
able copy than the Cambridge MS., which Mr 
Skeat takes as a type of the second family 
Occasionally, too, the text is somewhat 





ciously treated. The most curious example we 


have noted is in book i, v. 4%. Here Corpus 






Campsall, and Harleian, the 
of the first group, and Joh 


. } oe 
. the best mann- 





Ip, 
s of the second group, agree in reading 

thanne felte (or felt) this Troilus such 
wo”, Cambridge, an inferior manuscript of 
the second group, reads fe! to for felte. To 
our great surprise Mr. Skeat rejects feffe in 
favor of fei to, thus, as a glance at Jobn's 
would bave shown him, setting up an abrrra 
tion of e rather poor copy against an unss 
sailable consensus. This illustrates the valu: 


yhn's. lt also illustrates the risk of not 





systematically consulting the Italian original, 
for Boccaccio’s line settles all controv ersy 
“Di quinci sentia Troilo tal dolore 

There are many other instances in which we 
are forced to dissent from Mr. Skeat's reacdings 
on one or another ground.* From bis punctua 
tion we dissent even more frequently As our 
readers are aware, one of the responsibilities 


of an editer of Chaucer is to punctuate the 
text. The ‘ Troilus’ has suffered much in this 
regard. Line after line has had its sense 
rhythm thwarted by careless pointing. Mr 
Skeat has improved this matter to a consider 
able extent, but we cannot always rest content 
with the sense which his commas and periods 
afford. We do not refer to theoreti 


tim, but to cases in which his pointing disturbs 


al minu 





the thought In a number of verses the Ita 
lian furnishes the necessary correction n 
others, close attention to the ntext: in a few 


idiom « A single illustration must 





suffice iii 7 Mr. Skeat prints 
Though t! , : a ‘ 
xi wort text? 4 . 

The commas after ts and seofh destrov the 
sense Sooth is not the adverb, but a pre 
cate adjective It is not hard t its ver the 
text *‘mercy” in ber face, bat it ¢s hard to 
tind the text sooth truth r true for she 


ix, in heracts, not merciful at all 

The Introduction to the Troilus’ is not 
quite worthy of Mr. Skeat. We do not mean 
that it is not learned, interesting, and at all 
points pertinent; we refer to the] 


which it is put together So striking is this 





sign of haste that one is 
thinking that the editor sent his rough draft 
to press by mistake, and then let the error g 
as not worth rectifving. We have great re 
spect for Mr. Skeat’s rough drafts—indeed, 
we prefer them to some people's fair copies 
but we venture to suggest that his w/t ’ 
till better, and that the dignity of 
the occasion called for that This lack of re 
vision is perhaps most deplorable in the se 

tions which treat of the extra- Boccaccian 
sources of the poem (secs. S-2 The puzzling 
Lollius problem is approached with a some- 
what tortuous, sidelong movement, and is 
abandoned abruptly with a reference to the 
note on *‘ Hous of Fame.’ v. 1468, in the next 
volum: \ collation of this note with the pas- 
fford almost all the en- 
ghtenment readers can expect: but it is in- 


sage before us will 


msiderate to give them the labor of can- 
celling and combining merely because Mr 
Skeat edited the ‘ Hous of Fame six years 
ago and now wishes to save himself trouble. 
We cannot see that Mr. Lounsbury’s hypo- 
hesis is referred to anywhere, though Mr. 
Skeat is in effect combating it in sections 6 to 
4. It is difficult to justify such an omission 
We do not ourselves find the hypothesis 
credible, but it ought not to be passed by in 
Gorgonizing silence. From Lollius Mr. Skeat 
hastens to Guido delle Colonne, whose signifi- 
cance asa source for ‘ Troilus’ he is the first 
to consider with any fulness. His notes on this 
subject are of no smali value, but they are in- 
complete, and, what is worse, they are one- 
sided. The question how far Chaucer drew 
from Guido and how far he consulted Guido’s 
original, Benoit de Sainte-More, is not to be set- 
tle! so summarily, nor is the possibility that 
the English poet knew Dictys and Dares at 
first hand unworthy of further consideration 
As things stand, Mr. Skeat's results must be 
looked at as purely tentative. The confusion 


0 0 


; ii, 
we for ye 


*For example, 1, 285, 280, 315. S74; bi, 154 
855, 1073, 1826, 1505; iv, 1048. In fi, 1114 
isa palpable misprint. 
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of this part of his essay is increased by the sup- 
plementary fashion in which he brings in his 
remarks on Gorra’s ‘Testi Inediti di Storia 
Trojana’ after be has, to all appearances, 
finished his treatment of the subject. 

The attempt to explain and account for the 
crux Trophee in Lydgate is ingenious, but 
does not carry conviction. Lydgate says that 
Chaucer “ made a translation of a book which 
called is Trophee,” meaning the ‘ Troilus,‘ and 
scholars have done their best, though with in- 
different success, to explain how he could have 
applied this name to Boccaccio’s ‘ Filostrato,’ 
the undoubted original of Chaucer's poem. 
Mr. Skeat, dissenting, argues that by Trophee 
Lydgate meant Guido’s ‘ Historia Trojana.’ 
Lydgate was certainly a feeble person, both in 
his intellect and in his style, and whenever he 
tries to give information about Chaucer his 
usual pedestrian imbecility develops to a de- 
gree that almost removes him from the class 
of articulate speaking men; but even Lydgate 
must have attached some meaning to the words 
‘*made a translation.”” He had himself turned 
Guido’s book into English, and he was familiar 
with the ‘Troilus.’ It seems impossible, there- 
fore, that he regarded Chaucer’s work as in 
any sense a translation of the ‘ Historia.’ We 
do not insist on Lydgate’s ‘in Lumbard 
tongue,” which, if taken to mean that 
‘*Trophee” was written in Italian, would up- 
set Mr. Skeat’s arguments completely; for the 
syntax of that phrase is insoluble. 

The notes on the ‘Troilus’ have been 
awaited with much interest. Mr. Skeat 
has done such admirable work in this line in 
some of his previous publications that it was 
natural to hope that the ‘Troilus’ might be 
similarly favored. What is offered is disap- 
pointing. The notes are rather scanty—as com- 
pared with the richness of the commentary in 
vol. i.,they are very scanty indeed—they are not 
well distributed, many places needing annota- 
tion having none, though others that require 
it less are provided for; and they are not sel- 
dom either quite wrong or of highly question- 
able correctness. Details would take too much 
space. Examples of insufficient and uneven 
annotation occur on almost every page. The 
most obvious instance of error is probably in 
the note on book ii., v. 7, in which calendes is 
explained as ‘‘the introduction to the begin- 
ning,” with the remark, ‘“‘ Thus the ‘ Kalends 
of January’ precede that month, being the 
period from Dec. 14 to Dec. 31.” We do not 
wish to be misunderstood. The ‘Troilus’ 
commentary contains much that is valuable, 
and clears up some difficult places for the first 
time; but itis not so good as the world had a 
right to expect from Prof. Skeat. In a word, 
it must have been done in a hurry. 

We may dismiss the third volume briefly, 
because what has been said of volume i. ap- 
plies in great part here. It contains ‘The 
Hous of Fame,’ in an edition which is a revi- 
sion of that furnished by Mr. Skeat in his 
1888 volume of the Minor Poems; ‘ The Legend 
of Good Women,’ in a revision of the single- 
volume edition by Mr. Skeat, published in 
1889; the ‘Astrolabe,’ in a revision of Mr. 
Skeat’s Early English Text Society edition; 
and a long and interesting essay on ‘‘The 
Sources of the Canterbury Tales,” which it will 
be better to defer noticing till the appearance 
of volume v. The introductions to the 
* Hous of Fame’ and the ‘ Legend’ are good, 
but have not been sufficiently revised since 
their former publication. Thus, we cannot 
find any reference to Ten Brink’s posthumous 
article on the two forms of the Prologue to the 
‘Legend,’ an article maintaining a thesis dia- 








metrically opposed to Mr. Skeat’s. In general 
the 1889 edition of the ‘ Legend’ was not quite 
so good as the 1888 edition of the Minor Poems, 
and, of course, the same difference appears in 
the present revision. It is matter for deep re- 
gret that Mr. Skeat could not spare room to 
print both versions of the Prologue in extenso. 
The ingeniously vexatious method of exhibit- 
ing their differences devised for the 1889 
volume is here perpetuated. The reader pays 
high in patience and long-suffering for the 
few pages saved at the printing-house. 

We have scant space left for a note on Chau- 
cer’s language as represented in this edition. 
Though normalization is always hazardous, 
stilla certain grade of uniformity may be at- 
tained by conforming to the practice of the 
best manuscripts. Mr. Skeat has had this point 
constantly in mind, and has done much to re- 
form the chaotic spelling of former editions. 
He might safely have gone further, so as to 
make his own edition more consistent; but 
everybody who knows the ground will respect 
his caution. In another matter, also, we are 
disappointed in Mr. Skeat’s text. He has shown 
no disposition to attempt consistency in indi- 
cating monosyllabic elision. We refer in par- 
ticular to the clipping of the, to, ne, ete., before 
a vowel. No one manuscript is consistent, and 
perhaps Chaucer himself was not entirely so. 
Still, the same processes of manuscript compari- 
son to which the editor has resorted in forming 
his textin other details would have justified him 
in normalizing inthis particular. There is ample 
manuscript authority for reading theffect (not 
the effect), thassege (for the assege), thaffec- 
cioun (for the affeccioun), thembassadours (for 
the embassadours), nacheveth (for ne ache- 
veth), tassayen (for to assayen), etc., when each 
vowel does not count for a fully timed syllable. 
If Mr. Skeat held that such readings misrepre- 
sented Chaucer’s scansion (that is, if he were 
disposed to insist on a trisyllabic foot), we 
could understand his hesitancy. But he has 
no objection to such readings, for he admits 
them freely—in other words, he usually lets 
them stand when they are in the manuscript 
on which he bases his text. But even in this 
he is not entirely consistent, and we are con- 
strained to infer that he shrank from the 
trouble involved in scrutinizing and adjusting 
these readings. This is not a matter of pedantic 
detail, for it has an obvious practical impor- 
tance. ; 

We need not say that under theskilful hands 
of so competent a scholar a multitude of 
scribes’ final e’s have disappeared, and another 
host of lost endings have been restored. In 
the poems of which we havea good manuscript 
tradition these details could be attended to 
without much resorting to emendation. Never- 
theless we do not find that Mr. Skeat’s texts 
are in all respects clean. They still con- 
tain a large number of final e’s of no his- 
torical or metrical value, and need a tho- 
rough pruning in this regard. The chief error 
isthe result of too liberala theory with respect 
to the dative e. Wedo not believe that such 
forms as ‘‘the god of slepe,” ‘‘ of olde werke,” 
“of the londe,” ‘‘with your right honde,” 
“fro the dethe,” ‘* with tygres blode” (to select 
a few instances from ‘The Hous of Fame’) 
deserve a place in a critical text. Certainly 
the undoubted existence of to dethé, on fyré, on 
lyvé, and the like cannot stand warrant for 
them. Other vicious e’s (not due to any da- 
tive theory) are not uncommon. The reason 
for some of them may beimagined, but most of 
them are due to oversight. As examples, we 
may mention “the colde of night,” holde (as 
imperative singular), byde (as imperative sin- 





gular), ‘‘ what thing and whiche is he,” ‘“‘ who 
might slepe beste.” The strangest case of all 
is perhaps ‘Troilus,’ i, 312: ‘‘He neither cher: 
made, ne worde tolde.” Here Mr. Skeat must 
mean to read wordé, for madé and an ictus on 
ne would be intolerable. If he regards wordé 
as instrumental, a note to defend such a phe- 
nomenon in Chaucer was essential. Surely 
the correct reading is either word ne tolde (a 
trifling emendation), or word he tolde. The 
latter would explain wordé, i. e., word he. 

We cannot close without a word of thanks 
and gratulation. In many details we find it 
impossible to agree with Prof. Skeat, and, in 
general, we cannot help seeing that greater 
care would have resulted in a more accurate 
and more symmetrical work; but this does not 
blind us to the heavy obligation under whicb 
Prof. Skeat is laying all who care for our lan- 
guage or our literature. After everything 
that faultfinders can gather has been sub- 
tracted from the total merit of the perform- 
ance, the edition will remain a monument of 
learning and sagacity which few similar works 
in English can rival. 








Historical Characters of the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant. The 
Century Co. 1894. 


Ir is always pleasant and profitable to study 
the treatment by an intelligent woman of mat- 
ters that have been handled chiefly by men; 
and especially is this the case when the charac- 
ters and actions of women are the subjects of 
discussion. Even where there is no lack of 
sympathy and good will, men can hardly avoid 
judging women by masculine standards, and 
pronouncing an action wrong or weak because 
it would have been wrong or weak in a man. 
So, as a study of a woman by a woman, we 
have read with especial pleasure the vivid and 
sympathetic sketch of Queen Anne which Mrs. 
Oliphant here gives us. 

Certainly that royal lady has had rather 
hard measure dealt to her by writers of this 
century, among whom, as the greatest sinner 
against knowledge, Macaulay is most to blame. 
The extreme partisanship which so seriously 
vitiates his history saw in Anne a Tory, a 
High-Churchwoman, and a disliker (not with- 
out cause) of his glorified William; and the 
least of these crimes deserved no mercy, and 
even justified a little wresting of the truth 
“in the cause of the right,” as Mr. Wegg puts 
it. The smaller fry of literature have been 
content to follow Macaulay. Anne, we are 
told, was stupid, narrow-minded, bigoted, and 
obstinate; she was always led or dominated by 
some female favorite; her conception of public 
duties rarely rose above her own personal likes 
and dislikes. But let it be said to her credit 
that, though brought up in a court that was 
saturated with vice, and with the worst possi- 
ble examples in her father and her uncle, to 
go no lower, even detraction admits that her 
life was spotless. She was a devoted wife and 
mother, and she had far more of the agonies 
and far less of the joys of maternity than is 
usually the lot of her sex. She was generous 
and beneficent, capable of great sacrifices, a 
sincere patriot according to her imperfect 
lights, and greatly loved by her people. And 
she was capable of the passion of friendship— 
toward one woman at least—to a degree of 
exaltation aud self-effacement that is rarely 
met. 

We confess to reading with great interest 
Mrs. Oliphant’s delineation of the relations be- 
tween Anne and Duchess Sarah, which it seems 
as if no writer can mention without saying 
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something unpleasant. Our author remarks, 
not without justice : 

“Women in history, strangely enough, seem 
always to import into the chronicle a certain 
heat of personal feeling unusual and undesir- 
able in that region of calm. Whether it is 
that the historian is impatient at finding bim- 
self arrested by the troublesome personalities 
of a woman, and that a certain resentment of 
ber intrusion colors his appreciation of her, or 
that her appearance naturally possesses an in- 
dividuality which breaks the line, it is difficult 
to tell ; but the calmest chronicler becomes a 
partisan when he treats of Mary and Elizabeth, 
and no man can name Sarah of Marlborough 
without a heat of indignation or scorn almost 
ridiculous as being so long after date.” 


But why should we blame Anne for clinging 
to a woman who was both virtuous and fas- 
cinating, who had been her companion and 
playmate from infancy, and who possessed the 
fire, quickness, and energy which she herself 
lacked? We see nothing to sneer at in the 
‘*Morley ” and ‘‘ Freeman” letters; on the 
contrary, those of Anne are in a high degree 
pathetic as the outpourings of a young and 
affectionate heart, limited and checked in so 
many ways, turning, like a flower in a cave, to 
the single chink that lets in the sunsbine. 

Mrs. Oliphant has, and we are glad to see it, 
a kindly word for the much-abused George of 
Denmark. Charles II. said of him that he had 
tried him drunk and he had tried him sober, 
and drunk or sober there was nothing in him; 
but perhaps the qualities which Charles 
wished to find were such as George was much 
better without. Putting aside his too great 
love of wine, George seems to have lived a 
blameless life, and to have been a faithful and 
affectionate husband; and his household, if 
not very brilliant, was innocent and happy. 
In point of conjugal affection and fidelity, the 
domestic relations of both Princess and Duchess 
set a shining example. 

The famous quarrel which tore asunder for 
ever the friendship sealed with so many pas- 
sionate vows, is graphically sketched, and the 
Duchess’s own account of the final scene, here 
given at length, is as vivid as anything by De- 
foe. There is something wonderfully touching 
in Sarah’s passionate pleading and weeping, 
while Anne, who had no such power of expres- 
sion, can answer her only with monotonous 
repetition of a single formula. Each believed 
that she was in the right; but it is true that 
‘*the Duchess Sarah represented a nobler idea 
and grander policy than that into which her 
mistress was betrayed.” 

It strikes us that Mrs. Oliphant, with all her 
charity, is a little unjust to Mrs. Masham, who 
was really a gentle, affectionate, and amiable 
woman. It is not quite fair to insinuate faults 
by implication, or to convey a false impression 
under a literal truth; and to call her “the 
soft, gliding, smooth-tongued Abigail ” is some- 
what too much in Macaulay’s style. 

Our space does not permit an examination of 
the sections devoted respectively to Swift, De 
foe, and Addison. Our author deals with 
Swift very gently, notwithstanding Vanessa 
and Stella. With regard to his treatment of 
the former unhappy lady, we certainly cannot 
coincide with the lenient view: ‘Swift never 
seems to have fostered that passion [Vanessa's], 
nor to have done anything but discourage and 
subdue a love so embarrassing and trouble 
some.” Swift cannot be acquitted of very 
dark treachery in allowing a passion to grow 
day by day under his eyes which he knew could 
never be returned and must lead to the wreck 
of an innocent life. It was not ‘‘discourage- 
ment” that was needed, but either a candid 
explanation or a cessation of the perilous inti- 
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macy; and Vanessa’s death will for ever lie at 
his door. With regard to Stella the case is 
different, and Mrs. Oliphant is inclined to dis- 
sent from the popular opinion which makes 
Stella a martyr. She thinks that, in the pos- 
session of Swift's entire affection. his occa- 
sional company, and his wonderful letters, 
Stella was as bappy as if she had married him, 
and perhaps much happier, for Swift, most 
likely, would have been * gey ill to live wi’.” 
She does not believe in the secret marriage 
either; and perhaps she is right in both cases. 

Mrs. Oliphant appears to adopt without ques- 
tion the prevalent view of the gigantic intellec- 
tual powers of Swift. To the present writer it 
seems that an appeal would still lie from the 
popular verdict. We have no space here to 
discuss the question, but this much may be 
suggested: Discarding Swift's verses, on which 
no admirer builds his fame, and his unclean- 
ness, which is perhaps chargeable to mental 
disease, how much of bis fame with his con- 
temporaries was due to his self-assertion, and 
his fame with posterity to his masterly style’ 
As a literary critic, how does he compare with 
Addison; as a writer of fiction, with Defoe; as 
a political writer, with Burke? Is his satire 
noble and sincere or coarse and virulent? And 
does the s@va indignatio of his epitaph desig- 
nate the righteous wrath of a good man with a 
world which he cannot reform, or personal 
spleen at a world which had never duly appre- 
ciated Jonathan Swift? Of all his writings 
how much really survives? The first part of 
his Gulliver, and no more. 

The external appearance of this very at 
tractive volume, with all the furtherances 
of the printer's, engraver’s, and binder’s arts, 
is worthy of the Century Company. We have 
noted very few typographical errors, but of 
these two are especially infelicitous. ** Atti- 
cus,” in Pope’s famous lines, does not ‘assent 
with evil leer” (p. 169). Again, ‘If one severe 
law were made that whoever was 
found at conventicle should be banished, 
the nation and the preacher hanged,” etce., 
(p. 143). Defoe was far too practical a man to 
propose to hang the nation. 





Fadette.— Francois the Waif.— The Devil's 
Pool. By George Sand. Translated from 
the French by Jane Minot Sedgwick. 3 vols. 
New York: George H. Richmond & Co 
1803-4 


To the student of translations it is a rare plea- 
sure to find one that reads as agreeably as if 
it were an original work, and vet isa faithful 
rendering of the foreign author. Such vol- 
umes should be welcomed with applause. But 
the praises constantly bestowed on translations 
remarkable only for their audacities of igno- 
rance make it difficult to find effective terms 
for describing Miss Sedgwick’s intelligent, 
skilful, modest, and delicate success. It may 
be indicated by saying that the public would 
be greatly indebted to the publisher who 
should keep this ‘eminent hand” steadily at 
work on the masterpieces—the simple master- 
pieces—of French (and Italian) literature 

At the same time, critics should be found to 
say, ** You can't be too careful. You do it so 
well, try to do it even better!” Is it quite 
wise (they should ask) to translate * Francois 
le Champi ” Francois the Waif* If the name is 
kept half French, why net wholly so’ If Eng 
lished at all, why not Francis the Foundling ¢ 
On every page they might ask, Why not this, 
why not that’ Why say “this quaint old 
French verse,” when George Sand says merely 
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“ce quatrain en vieux francais” They 
should remark that *‘ néfaste” is not adequate 
ly, but only roughly, rendered by “terrible 

They should declare that it is careless to write, 
* I might believe that belief in ideas 
brings peace of mind,” when it is so easy to 
say ‘‘faith in ideas.” They should point out a 
confusion of “bien” the noun with “bien 

the adverb, where “ bien fugitif, soulagement 
passager™ is translated “very fleeting, a pass 
ing relief”; and confusion of un grand 


esprit” with ‘beaucoup d’ esprit” which makes 
Father Barbeau say of Fadette, “The girl is 
very clever.’ A distinct misrendering at the 
close of the preface to “ Fadette * should be cor 
rected. ‘Those that suffer from the same ill 
as he, in knowing (¢@ saroir) the horror of bate 
and of revenge,” is a mistake for ‘the same il! 
as he, that is, the horror,” et ur old Eng 
lish, **to wit” 

Such errors as these, that are scarcely per 
ceptible except on careful comparison with the 
original, cannot be said to distigure the trans 
lation, but they make it imperfect; and Miss 
Sedgwick gives proof of powers that should be 
stimulated by criticisms that are comp! 
to execute only the most accurate and the most 
graceful work. 


nents 


It is needless to sav (these volumes coming 
from the De Vinne press) that their mechani 
eal part is of unimpeachable excellence, but 
even here there is a ®uf—why should a trans 
lation be given quite so costly a form 


is an incongruity between this kind of 





ture (of which one of the charms is its mod 
and thick paper, fine print, illustrations, and 
numbered copies. A translation from modert 
French is primarily not intended for “persons 
of culture” ; its proper mission, in Miss Sedg 
wick’s own words, is ‘‘to yield refreshment t 
those thirsty souls who cannot seek the foun 
tain-head™; and these stories that ‘tell of 
homely affections and humble cares ~ should be 
in volumes to be read by a common kerosenc 


lamp at the end of a day of dull labor 


The Grouse. (Fur and Feather Series.} Long- 
mans. ISM. Illustrated 


As in the first volume of this series—‘ The 
Partridge "—the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, Mr 
A. J. Stuart Wortley, and Mr. George Saints- 
bury contribute each a paper. The history of 
the grouse and of its shooting offers an ele 
ment of interest superior to that of the par- 
tridge. The habitat of the first. among the 
wild and beautiful scenery of Scotland and 
of the Yorkshire moors, and its pursuit in 
the bracing atmosphere of the higher alti 
tudes, develops in the sportsman a keenness 
and alertness not aroused in the shooting found 
on the more monotonous levels. Mr. Macpher- 
son and Mr. Stuart-Wortley have imparted 
exceptional interest to their respective contri- 
butions, all the more surprising inasmuch as 
the subjects of which they treat have already 
been exhaustively considered by so many ca- 
pable writers. The contribution on “* The Cook- 
ery of the Grouse,” by Mr. Saintsbury, suggests 
a love of good living rather than a technical 
knowledge of the culinary art. One may safe- 
ly say that his vague suggestions of the method 
of cooking grouse on the British plan could 
arouse among participants in the feast only a 
spirit of bitter enmity and shatter the closest 
friendships. This, perhaps, explains the gas- 
tronomic gloom which pervades treatises on 
the English school of cookery. The illustra- 
tions by Mr. A. Thorburn are of a very high 
order cf excellence. 
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Hendrick Pannebecker, Surveyor of Lands for 
the Penns, 16741754; Flomborn, German- 
town, and Skippack. By Hon. Samuel W. 
Pannebacker, LL.D. Privately printed. Phi- 
ladelphia. 1894. 8vo, pp. 164. 


THIs is an attempt to recover something of the 
history of one of the early colonists of Penn- 
sylvania, but, after all, the results are very 
scanty. It seems probable that Hendrick was 
born at Flomborn in Hesse, as there is still a 
family named Pfannebecker there, possibly of 
Dutch origin, and as Crefeld and Kriegsheim 
sent forth many German Quakers to Pennsyl- 
vania. It is certain that Frederick and Lothair 
Pannebecker, sons of Johann, came from Flom- 
born, the older son in 1731, and settled near 
Hendrick. Family traditions, covering very 
few generations, state that these were all rela- 
tives, 

Hendrick ‘was a noted surveyor, and he be- 
came a large landowner; he died in 1754, aged 
eighty-one. His posterity has been numerous 
and of good standing. Among the progeny of 
Hendrick and Friedrich our author mentions 
(Pannebeckers) Matthias, a Mennonite bishop; 
Isaac 8., judge of the United States District 
Court; and Galusha, brevet major-general in 
the late war. Descendants in the female lines 
have also been distinguished, and the roll of 
soldiers in the Federal ranks is long and 
honorable. 
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To receive the current numbers in a convenient (tem 
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with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. Papers easily and neatly adjust 
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Magnificently Illustrated, 


will be the chief feature of Tuk Century Mac- 
AZINE 1n 1805. tis written by 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM M. SLOANE, 
who has spent many years in preparation 
for the work. The interest in Napoleon has 
had recently a revival that is phenomenal 
in its intensity. Thus far no biography of 
the ‘‘ man of destiny " has appeared in either 
English or French that is both free from 
rancor and attentive to the laws of histori- 
cal criticism. THE CENTURY has secured 
it—a complete and interesting history of 
the life of one of the most marvelous of men. 
Every one will want to read this, no matter 
how much he may already know of Napo- 
leon ; —here is the concentration of all the 
lives and memoirs. In preparing it the 
author has had access to original sources 
of information, and his work has the advan- 
tage of coming after the numerous volumes 
of memoirs. It begins in 
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narrative with pictorial illustrations not unworthy of the subject. European 
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etc, In addition, many original pictures have been made by French and Amer- 
ican artists. The theme creates an opportunity for the most interesting and 
most brilliant pictorial series of a historical character yet presented in the pages 
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athedrals, by the same writer and artist. ‘*THE MAKING OF 
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OF HAWTHORNE, by his daughter, ‘*IN THE CITY OF CANTON”? (richly 
illustrated), complete stories by Hezekiah Butterworth, and others, are in the 


This number begins a new volume. The next issue of THE CENTURY —a 


superb Christmas number — will contain 
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The College Woman. 


By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


President Thwing’s last published work, ‘' Within 
College Walls,” might properly have been called ‘ The 
College Man.” The present book makes a sister volume 
which the author is in every way qualified to write. 
His life as a student at Harverd and as President of the 
Western Re.erve University and Adelbert College at 
Cleveland, together with the exbaustive study devoted 
to the details and statistics of nearly every phase of 
college experience, and the special work done on his 
book entitled “The Family,” have thorouvhly fitted 
him to treat, with exceptional title to be heard, the 
subject of the young woman who seeks cultivation at 
college. both in relation to the family at home and the 
artificial family within college walls. 
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